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FOREWORD 


Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Major  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant  prepared  plans  for  the  new  city  of  Washing- 
ton. At  that  time  Baltimore  was  already  a  thriving  city 
and  Annapolis  was  assuming  its  quiet  grandeur.  In  the 
interval  from  that  time  to  this,  the  virgin  intercity  area 
of  some  2,500  square  m.iles  has  grown  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  over  1,700,000. 

With  this  growth,  problems  of  land  use  and  public 
utilities  have  become  so  acute  that  the  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission  considered  it  important  several 
years  ago  to  have  the  area  reviewed  by  competent  lay 
and  professional  groups.  The  objectives  of  such  a  re- 
view were  primarily  to  provide  the  public  with  guiding 
principles  and  criteria  for  future  action,  which  would 
guarantee  a  satisfactory  balance  throughout  the  territory 
between  beauty  and  use. 

The  seat  of  the  Nation's  capital,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  deserve  more  advance  thinking  than  has  so  far 
characterized  the  region.  Such  thinking  must  result  in 
more  than  "paper  plans"  and  must  be  sufficiently  prac- 


tical to  appeal  to  the  canny  public  mind.  In  addition, 
it  must  give  more  emphasis  to  preserving  and  developing 
for  later  generations,  an  intercity  area  of  which  the  Na- 
tion and  the  State  may  be  justly  proud. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  a  first  and  preliminary 
step  is  presented  in  the  present  dociunent.  It  is  intended 
to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  public  in  a  fashion,  it  is 
hoped,  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  produce  more  de- 
tailed plans.    Next  steps  must  depend  upon  public  desire. 

The  present  report  is  important  also  because  it  repre- 
sents the  integrated  efforts  of  literally  dozens  of  public 
and  private  agencies.  To  their  enthusiasm  and  profes- 
sional efficiency  the  Commission  makes  due  public  ac- 
knowledgment. 

To  the  continued  interest  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  its  Executive  Officer,  Charles  W.  Eliot 
2nd,  the  Commission  is  particularly  indebted.  Mr. 
Eliot  has  exhibited  an  untiring  enthusiasm  concerning 
the  BWA  Area  for  over  a  decade. 

Abel  Wolman 

Chairman 
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June  30,  1937 

Mr.  Abel  Wolman^  Chairman, 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission, 
Latrobe  Hall,  The  Johns  Hopkijis  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wolman: 

The  sub-committee  appointed  by  you  to  undertake  studies  of  the  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington-Annapolis Area  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  prepared  for  it  by  Mr. 
Earle  S.  Draper,  Consultant,  and  Messrs.  Raymond  F.  Leonard  and  Malcolm  H.  Dill,  Plan- 
ning Technicians,  whose  assistance  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee.  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  service 
these  gentlemen  have  rendered. 

The  sub-committee  further  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  John  J.  Lang,  Assistant  Engineer, 
whose  services  have  been  lent  by  the  Bureau  of  Plans  and  Surveys  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  of  Maryland,  through  the  cooperation  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  detail  work  has  been  made  possible. 

The  report  of  the  consultants  has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies 
represented  by  the  undersigned  and  numerous  other  State  and  Federal  organizations.  Al- 
though the  individual  members  of  the  sub-committee  are,  naturally,  not  in  a  position  to 
bind  the  agencies  which  they  represent,  the  sub-committee  as  a  whole  believes  that  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  have  practical  merit  and  should  be  formally  considered 
by  those  agencies. 

The  sub-committee  recommends  that  the  report  be  published  so  that  the  various 
proposals  therein  may  be  discussed  by  the  public  and  appropriate  action  taken  by  the 
agencies  concerned.  To  this  end  the  sub-committee  believes  that  a  permanent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  should  be  appointed  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  as  recommended  in  the 
report,  to  coordinate  action  on  the  recommendations  and  such  further  studies  as  should 
be  made  for  the  B.W.A.  Area. 

The  sub-committee  believes  that  this  report  is  significant  not  only  for  the  people  of 
the  Area  but  for  the  State  of  Maryland  and,  due  to  the  special  interest  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital in  the  part  of  the  area  adjoining  Washington,  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos.  W.  Shirley,  Chairman 


F.  W.  Besley 
Harry  R.  Hall 
Thomas  F.  Hubbard 
John  J.  Lang 
John  Nolen,  Jr. 
PinLip  B.  Perlman 
Irving  C.  Root 
Nathan  L.  Smith 
Amos  W.  W.  Woodcock 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTANTS 
TO  THE 

SUB -COMMITTEE 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Knoxville^  Tenn. 
Major  Joseph  W.  Shirley  April  9,  1937. 

Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  the 

Baltimore-Washington- Annapolis  Area 
of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 
Baltimore,  Maiyland 
My  dear  Major  Shirley: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  on  the  Baltimore- Washington- 
Annapolis  Area.  This  report  is  concerned  with  an  area  of  2,500  square  miles,  including  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Annapolis.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  re- 
lationship of  these  cities  with  each  other  and  with  the  intervening  land.  This  reconnais- 
sance study  has  assembled  the  facts  bearing  on  problems  of  land  planning,  including  per- 
tinent historic  information;  and  has  grouped  this  material  under  the  major  headings  of 
Land  Use  and  Public  Services.  Analysis  of  the  data  has  brought  to  light  problems  of  the 
area  and  their  relative  importance.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  study,  solutions  have 
been  suggested.  Final  recommendations  have  indicated  measures  necessary  to  bring  about 
needed  improvements  in  the  area. 

This  investigation  could  not  have  proceeded  without  the  active  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plans  and  Surveys,  the  Commission  on  City  Plan  of  Baltimore,  the  Maryland 
State  Roads  Commission  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  which 
have  not  only  furnished  essential  data  but  have  provided  office  space,  and  drafting  and  cler- 
ical assistance  throughout  the  survey.  Invaluable  also  has  been  cooperation  of  the  Anna- 
polis Planning  Commission,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  of  Baltimore,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Forest  Ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Sewers  of  Baltimore,  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  3rd  Corps  Army  Area,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Forestry,  the  Maryland  State  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  Maryland  State  Tax  Commission,  the  National  Park  Service  and  National  Capital 
Parks  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Water  and  Power  Company,  the  River  and  Harbor  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
Suburban  Resettlement  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  29th  Division  (aviation)  Maryland  National  Guard,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission. 
Helpful  also  have  been  the  Automobile  Association  of  America,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  the  Air  Corps  and  Adjutant  General's  office  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Baltimore  Municipal  Airport,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Baltimore  Park  Boaid,  the  Baltimore  Water  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Land  Utilization  Division  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  the  Library  of  Congress— Divisions  of  Fine  Arts  and  Maps, 
the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  of  Health,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Westchester 
County  Park  Commission. 

The  work  of  assisting  in  the  directing  of  studies  and  correlating  of  material  de- 
volved upon  Messrs.  Malcolm  H.  Dill  and  Raymond  F.  Leonard,  as  Planning  Technicians. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  report  will  be  measured  by  the  response  and  interest  mani- 
fested in  carrying  on,  without  which  the  report  may  have  little  other  than  educational 
value.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  first  step  in  an  active  program  of  planning  for  con- 
structive development  within  the  area. 

*  Sincerely  yours, 

Earle  S.  Draper,  Consultant 


FOREWORD 


Only  thirty-six  miles  from  center  to  center  lie  two  of 
the  Nation's  major  cities,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  persons  live  within  these 
cities  and  their  subiubs.  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
exist  somewhat  similar  instances,  where  two  large  metro- 
politan centers  are  connected  by  a  relatively  short  "cor- 
ridor" area.  (Boston  and  Providence,  Dallas  and  Ft. 
Worth  are  examples.)  Solutions  proposed  for  some  of 
the  Baltimore- Washington  corridor's  problems  may  be 
applicable  and  helpful  to  these  other  inter-metropolitan 
areas.  Forming  with  these  two  cities  a  roughly  equi- 
lateral triangle  is  Annapolis— significant  beyond  its  size 
as  the  Capital  of  Maryland,  as  a  link  to  the  past  with  its 
numerous  examples  of  Colonial  architecture,  and  as  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  land  be- 
tween the  three  cities,  together  with  the  Maryland  up- 
lands adjacent  to  the  two  larger  centers  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  shore  south  of  Annapolis,  form  what  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  Baltimore  -  Washington  -  Annapolis 
Area,  or  for  brevity,  the  BWA  Area.  The  boundary 
selected,  based  on  minor  civil  division  lines,  purports  to 
include  approximately  the  territory  affected  by  inter- 
metropolitan  problems.  On  this  basis,  it  excludes  parts 
of  both  Washington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Area  is  not  a  region  in  the  sense  of  being  a  natural 
geographic  unit,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  can 
be  viewed  as  a  logical  unit  for  planning  only  because  of 
the  dominant  influence  of  Baltimore  and  Washington 
on  physical  and  economic  relationships  with  the  intercity 
territory.  The  non-urban  portion  is  frankly  considered 
in  relation  to  the  growth  of  these  cities.  Fortunately, 
there  are  no  well-established  uses  of  land  within  the 
Area  which  present  any  conflict  with  this  point  of  view. 
Any  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  assure  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  centers  also  will  benefit  per- 
sons living  in  the  small  communities  and  rural  sections. 


It  is  assumed  that  established  and  developing  pro- 
grams concerned  with  social  and  economic  problems 
within  the  Area  will  be  considered  as  a  part  both  of 
local  studies  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  and  of  the 
broader  state-wide  investigations  of  Maryland.  Prob- 
lems of  health,  education  and  government  within  the 
Area  are  logically  studied  for  state-wide  control,  with 
standards  constantly  improving  as  the  Area  becomes 
more  densely  populated  and  the  land  used  more  inten- 
sively in  the  march  of  metropolitan  expansion.  This 
study  therefore  may  be  confined  to  the  urgent  problems 
of  physical  land  use  and  services,  giving  due  recognition 
to  their  social  and  economic  implications. 

The  first  of  two  basic  problems  is  concerned  with  use- 
fiibiess  of  la7idj  (1)  for  various  purposes  required  of  it 
in  an  inter-metropolitan  area,  and  (2)  for  necessai^  and 
desirable  special  demonstrations  of  land  use  adjacent  to 
the  National  Capital. 

The  second  problem  involves  requirements  of  public 
seiuices,  (1)  relating  the  cities  to  the  rest  of  the  Area, 
and  (2)  considering  influences  on  local  developments 
ot  state,  regional,  and  national  requirements. 

In  the  planning  and  development  of  Baltimore  and 
Metropolitan  Washington,  several  agencies  have  func- 
tioned, but  intervening  portions  of  the  Area  have  lacked 
planning  supervision.  Dwindling  agricultural  values  in 
soil-depleted  areas;  spreading  of  suburbs  without  regard 
to  their  form  or  interrelation;  mushroom  growth  of  Bay- 
front  development,  with  no  consideration  of  needs  for 
public  beaches,  or  adequate  public  utilities;  ugly  road- 
side structures  along  inadequate  principal  highways,  in- 
volving serious  traffic  hazards;  all  these  indicate  the  need 
of  planning  for  intelligent  use  of  BWA  Area  land  for 
the  best  interests  of  both  public  and  private  develop- 
ment. 
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I.    SUMMARY    OF    THE    REPORT 


1.  The  Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area  contains  2,500  square 
miles,  1,713,000  people.  About  1,640,000  (ninety-five  and  one-half  percent)  live 
in  the  three  cities  and  their  suburbs;  73,000  (four  and  one-half  percent)  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Area  Needs  a  planned  program  to  guide,  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  growth  of  suburbs,  land  use  in  rural  areas,  and  expansion  of  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities. 

3.  A  Planned  Program  for  physical  development  of  the  BWA  Area 
should  indicate: 

The  probable  amount  of  space  needed  for  future  suburbs,  and  the  form 
and  character  of  growth  that  seem  most  desirable. 

The  best  relationship  between  suburban  built-up  areas  and  open  space. 

Acquisitions  needed  for  public  forests,  parks,  and  beaches. 

Future  transportation  and  utilities  requirements. 

Public  action  needed  to  effectuate  the  projects  herein  proposed,  and  to 
assure  permanent  coordinated  planning  of  the  BWA  Area. 

4.  Recommendations  for  the  Area  are  as  follows: 

Farming-TWY.  PIEDMONT  SECTION  northwest  of  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Boulevard  requires  regulation  (I)  to  insure  orderly  and  appropriate  con- 
version of  farms  to  residences  as  needed  for  suburban  growth,  and  (2)  to  pre- 
serve adequate  open  space.  THE  COASTAL  PLAIN  SECTION  contains  nearly 
120,000  acres  of  fannland  which  is  poor,  mediocre,  or,  though  productive,  sub- 
ject to  serious  erosion  when  cultivated.  A  large  portion  should  be  purchased  for 
public  uses;  the  remainder  must  develop  an  improved  agricultural  economy. 

Suburban  Growth— %OfiOQ  people  and  40  square  miles  of  suburbs,  proba- 
bly will  be  added  to  the  suburban  area  by  1950.  THE  FORM  OF  GROWTH 
should  consist  of  greenbelt  communities,  or  suburban  extension  communities 
separated  by  intervening  open  space.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  GROWTH 
should  be  regulated  by  sub-division  control,  zoning,  building  codes,  and  provision 
for  adequate  open  spaces  to  prevent  overdevelopment. 

Forests  and  Parks— Up  to  100,000  acres  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Section  should 
be  acquired  by  state  or  federal  agencies  for  purposes  of  forest  management,  recrea- 
tion, and  wildlife  readjustment. 

Pending  eventual  acquisition,  selected  stream  valley  "strip  parks"  should 
be  protected  by  public  purchase  of  scenic  easements  in  all  parts  of  the  Area. 

A  number  of  beaches,  each  with  considerable  acreage  and  shore  frontage, 
should  be  acquired  by  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  along  the  Bay  between 
Baltimore  and  Plum  Point,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  BWA  Area  people. 
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Reservations  and  Institutions—A  study  should  be  made  of  the  feasibility 
of  permanently  preserving  taxable  semi-public  open  spaces  through  partial 
"futurization"  of  taxes,  the  aim  being  to  discourage  inappropriate  use  or  sub- 
division of  such  open  spaces,  or  to  provide  by  these  deferred  tax  liens  accrued 
funds  for  public  purchases. 

Motorways— T\'^o  new  major  parkways  should  be  constructed  immediately, 
on  new  rights-of-way  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  Washington  and 
Annapolis.  A  coastal  parkway  is  recommended  from  Annapolis  to  Solomon's 
Island,  extending  southward  the  Baltimore-Annapolis  divided  highway  now  un- 
der construction.  An  upland  freeway,  by-passing  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
but  with  connections  to  both,  should  be  projected  for  later  construction.  Rights- 
of-way  at  points  where  these  new  motorways  would  cross  over  or  under  existing 
major  highways  should  be  acqviired  without  delay. 

5.  Citizen  Backing  of  this  Program  is  important  in  such  forms  as  spon- 
sorship of  needed  legislation,  support  of  planning  and  administrative  agency 
activities,  organization  to  secure  publicity  and  action,  furtherance  of  specific  pro- 
jects, and  upholding  of  a  workable  fiscal  program. 

6.  Needed  to  Carry  out  this  Program  are  recommendations  of  three 
main  types,  covering  the  following  points: 

Legislation—  (l)  State  legislation  creating  or  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
local  planning  agencies,  in  the  territory  outside  the  three  cities. 

(2)  State  enabling  legislation  giving  cities,  counties  and  communities  in 
the  Area  more  adequate  authority  to  implement  planning  agency  recommenda- 
tions by  local  laws. 

(3)  State  enabling  legislation  to  extend  the  powers  of  state  and  local 
administrative  departments. 

(4)  State  and  Federal  legislation  required  to  permit  necessary  State  and 
Federal  developmental  and  financial  assistance  to  Area  projects. 

Planning  Ageticies—  (\)  Extension  of  jurisdictions  of  the  Maryland  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the  Annapolis  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  establishment  of  a  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Commission,  so  as  to 
cover,  in  connection  with  other  existing  planning  agencies,  the  whole  BWA  Area. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  Coordinating  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Planning  Commission,  to  assume  responsibility  for  coordinating  Area- 
wide  planning  proposals. 

A  Fiscal  P?ogram  -The  Coordinating  Committee,  in  conjvmction  with  other 
interested  planning  and  administrative  agencies,  should  prepare  a  fiscal  program 
for  a  definite  ten  year  period  indicating  priorities  for  various  projects,  and  the 
proportion  of  funds  to  be  furnished  by  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 

(See  also  the  General  Plan,  Plate  I,  at  the  end  of  the  report) 
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Figure  I. 


II.    HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 


To  obtain  a  clear,  complete  understanding  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area,  and  to  learn 
the  origins  of  many  of  its  problems,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  time  when  the  sites  of  these  three  cities  were  acres  of 
wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians.  Glancing  through  the 
pages  of  subsequent  history,  we  spot  significant  mile- 
stones of  progress. 

In  a  preface  to  the  story  appears  Captain  John  Smith, 
who  in  1608  sailed  up  the  Patapsco  River  which  he 
named  "Bolus",  because  of  the  prevalent  red  clay,  or 
"bole".  This  was  the  covering  for  iron  deposits,  later 
significant  to  Baltimore.  Of  the  western  shore  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  probably  referring  to  the  cliffs  of  Calvert 
County,  Smith  wrote,  ".  .  .  very  mountainous  and  barren. 


the  valleys  very  fertile,  but  extreme  thicke  of  small  wood 
so  well  as  trees,  and  much  frequented  with  wolves, 
beares,  deere,  and  other  wild  beasts." 

The  story  really  begins  with  the  landing,  in  1634,  of 
English  Colonists,  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  near  the  south 
tip  of  the  long  peninsula  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Potomac  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  Calvert, 
brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  absentee  proprietor 
of  the  new  colony,  in  a  peaceful  parley  with  the  resident 
Indians,  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  lands  on  which  he 
founded  St.  Mary's  City,  first  town  in  Maryland,  its  first 
capital.  Indians  accommodatingly  left  their  fairly  com- 
fortable huts  to  be  occupied  by  the  English  while  the 
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town  was  being  built.  This  comparative  luxury  was 
characteristic  of  tidewater  Maryland  history.  Spared 
the  hardships  suffered  by  New  England  colonists  and 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  frontier,  who  faced  hostile  Indians, 
severe  climate,  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
Marylanders  found  themselves  in  a  land  of  potential 
plenty.  Full  purses  soon  resulted  from  tobacco  giown 
in  fertile  soils.  The  only  serious  clouds  on  the  horizon 
were  the  machinations  of  one  William  Claiborne  and  his 
fellow  Virginian,  Captain  Fleet,  both  of  whom  were  the 
chief  flies  in  the  early  Maryland  ointment. 

With  hundreds  of  miles  of  Chesapeake  Bay  shoreline 
available,  and  trackless  forests  inland,  settlers  naturally 
remained  near  the  waterfront,  relying  on  marine  trans- 
portation. So  typical  were  locations  along  Chesapeake 
Bay  or  its  estuaries,  that  it  has  been  said,  "every  farm  at 
its  garden  gate  has  an  oyster-bed,  a  fishing-bar,  and  a 
ducking-blind".  Fertile  shores  of  the  lower  Patuxent 
River,  which  was  navigable  for  50  miles,  soon  were  occu- 
pied. The  Potomac  lands  were  left  for  Indians.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  colony,  and  for  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  thereafter,  tobacco  not  only  was  king  of  crops, 
but  served  as  currency,  and  was  the  basis  of  an  almost 
completely  agricultural  civilization,  labored  by  slaves 
and  indentured  servants.  Very  little  farming  was  done 
by  free  labor.  The  number  of  slaves  owned  by  a  planter 
normally  was  proportionate  to  his  acreage.  One  Mr. 
Bennett  had  1,300  slaves,  400  more  than  were  owned  by 
anyone  in  Virginia.  Small  planters  had  from  one  to 
several  slaves.  Colonists  living  on  the  edge  of  civiliza- 
tion farmed  their  own  land,  lived  in  log  cabins  much 
like  those  of  pioneers  elsewhere.  Indentured  servants 
usually  were  persons  who  sold  themselves  for  a  limited 
period  of  service  in  return  for  payment  of  their  passage 
to  the  New  World.  Frequently  they  were  well  educated, 
or  learned  in  trades,  and  so  were  often  employed  as 
tutors  and  in  other  occupations  besides  manual  labor. 
In  the  early  days  colonists  were  given  acreage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  brought  in  with  them: 
at  first  2,000  acres  for  5  men,  later  changed  to  10  men, 
then  to  20.  This  system  was  abolished  in  1683,  and  land 
became  obtainable  only  by  purchase. 

Early  in  the  colony  the  proprietor  granted  a  number 
of  large  holdings  with  the  rights  of  a  "manor",  specifi- 
cally having  authority  to  hold  "court-leet"  (criminal) 
or  "court-baron"  (civil)  or  both.  Sixteen  such  were 
found  in  St.  Mary's  County  alone,  and  records  show  37 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  to  its  head.  One  of  the 
largest  on  record  was  Susquehanna  Manor,  32,000  acres 
granted  to  George  Talbot.  Another  was  Bohemia  Manor, 
with  over  16,000  acres.  The  manor  house,  though  not 
such  as  understood  by  the  term  in  England,  was  not 


only  a  comfortable  dwelling,  but  sometimes  a  veritable 
mansion.  Although  in  the  early  decades  most  houses 
(whether  "manors"  or  not)  were  frame,  nearly  all  the 
large  mansions  in  the  Western  Shore  area,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  dwellings  of  a  later  date  were  built  of  local 
brick.  Grouped  around  the  house  were  various  smaller 
buildings,  to  provide  quarters  for  servants,  workshops 
for  blacksmith,  painter,  joiner,  shoemaker,  weaver,  and 
others.  Small  wonder  that  few  towns  grew  up  in  the 
colony,  for  liere,  as  in  Virginia  and  other  tidewater 
colonies,  each  plantation  was  a  community  within  it- 
self. Such  was  the  state  of  self-sufficient  plenty  that  gave 
rise  to  a  universal  hospitality,  characterized  by  the  pop- 
ular phrase  "Ride  a  mile  and  stay  a  week". 

Cross  Manor  in  St.  Mary's  County,  dating  in  part 
about  1644,  is  probably  the  oldest  brick  house  still  stand- 
ing in  Maryland.  Names  of  many  plantations  were 
quaintly  descriptive:  Bachelor's  Hope,  Long  Looked  for 
Come  at  Last,  Duck  Pye,  Short  Come  Off,  Dear  Bought, 
Come  by  Chance,  Second  Choice,  Do  Better,  His  Lord- 
ship's Kindness,  Aha  at  a  Venture,  Musket's  Proof,  Neigh- 
bor's Grudge.  Some  early  settlers'  names  were  no  less 
amusing:  Thomas  Birdwhistle,  Ringing  Bell,  James  Ten- 
dergrass,  John  Halfheade,  James  Wildgoose. 

In  1652  a  treaty  with  the  Susquehannock  Indians 
transferred  lands  between  the  Patuxent  and  Susque- 
hanna Rivers  to  the  Colonists,  and  settlement  along  the 
waterfront  was  soon  begun.  Not  Indians,  but  white 
men,  were  the  chief  complication  in  the  harmony  of  the 
colony.  The  aforementioned  William  Claiborne  of 
Virginia  claimed  rights  by  settlement  on  the  Isle  of  Kent 
and  on  Palmer's  Island  (both  adjacent  to  the  Eastern 
Shore)  before  Lord  Baltimore's  royal  land-grant.  Backed 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland  Puritans,  he  eventually,  in 
1654,  gained  temporary  control  of  the  government  from 
the  Catholic  Calverts.  During  the  Virginian's  tenure 
A?inarundell  County  (named  for  the  wife  of  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, second  Lord  Baltimore) ,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1650,  was  changed  back  to  Providence,  the  name 
borne  by  a  settlement  made  a  year  earlier  by  Puritans 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  River.  By  1656  Lord  Bal- 
timore was  in  the  saddle  again,  and  A7me  Arujidel  County 
became  permanently  the  official  name.  In  spite  of 
such  dissensions,  tobacco  grew  vigorously  and  profitably, 
and  the  colony  grew  with  it.  By  1659  the  population 
of  Maryland  was  about  12,000;  St.  Mary's  City  boasted 
60  houses,  mostly  frame.  Tobacco  grew,  in  fact  too 
vigorously,  for  by  1666,  barns  bursting  with  surplus 
stocks  of  the  weed,  caused  prices  to  drop  alarmingly.  A 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  at  their  recom- 
mendation laws  were  passed  forbidding  the  planting  of 
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Courtesy  of   Ginn   &  Co. 
Figure  2.     A  tj'pical  ISth  Century  Waterfront  Plantation. 

tobacco  for  one  year.  Though  protested,  this  ancestor 
of  the  AAA  law  was  put  into  effect. 

All  tobacco  exported  had  to  go  through  "ports  of 
entry"  established  by  the  government.  Crops  from 
shore  plantations  came  to  these  ports  by  boat  directly 
from  the  planter's  private  landing.  Tobacco  from  in- 
land points,  however,  came  to  "rolling  houses"  (as 
tobacco  inspection  houses  were  called)  along  "rolling 
roads".  These  were  cleared  tracks  along  which  were 
rolled  huge  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  with  a  sapling  shaft  or 
a  board  fastened  to  each  end  of  a  pole  serving  as  an 
axle.  These  rolling  roads,  together  with  trails  for  pack 
horses,  were  nearly  the  only  public  highways  till  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  formed  the  general  basis  of 
alignment  for  many  roads  used  today.  At  least  one 
present  road,  running  northwestward  from  Relay,  on 
Baltimore- Washington  Boulevard,  is  still  called  Rolling 
Road. 

In  1683  Maryland  decided  that  what  it  needed  was 
more  towns,  and  ordered  such  to  be  built.  By  five  years 
from  then  the  Assembly  had  ordered  the  building  of 
and  had  measured  sites  for  sixty-two  towns,  all  on  navig- 
able waters.  Most  remained  paper-names  only.  A  letter 
of  the  period  said,  "The  settlers  and  now  the  govern- 
ment call  town  any  place  where  there  are  as  many  houses 
as  are  individuals  to  make  a  riot,  that  is  twenty,  as  fixed 


by  the  Riot  Act."  The  act  creating  towns  provided  for, 
as  part  of  the  town  but  away  from  it,  a  "Common"  of 
from  15  to  300  acres,  where  townsmen  grazed  cattle,  or 
as  a  place  where  "any  baker,  brewer,  tanner,  dyer,  or 
any  such  tradesmen"  might  ply  his  business  if  in  the 
town  proper  it  might  "annoy  or  disgust"  his  fellow 
townsmen.  An  early  attempt  at  zoning  for  "nuisance 
industries"! 

By  1694,  political  complications,  combined  with  the 
increasing  need  of  a  capital  more  accessible  by  land, 
caused  the  archives  and  provincial  government  of  Mary- 
land to  be  moved  from  St.  Mary's  City  to  Ann  Arundel 
Town.  This  was  the  former  Puritan  settlement  of 
Providence,  and  very  soon  was  renamed  Annapolis.  Be- 
fore long  the  frame  houses  of  St.  Mary's  City  were  rot- 
ting, and  its  State  House,  built  in  1676,  abandoned  to 
ignominous  ruin.  The  year  1695  saw  Annapolis  on  the 
first  post  route  in  Maryland,  connecting  northeastward 
with  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  Potomac  to  the  south- 
west. This  same  year  Prince  George's  County  was  cre- 
ated, named  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  Consort,  erstwhile 
Prince  of  Denmark.  It  then  included  the  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  all  of  Western  Maryland. 

Much  has  been  heard  recently  about  "soil  conserva- 
tion". That  the  problem  of  worn  out  lands  is  not  a  new 
one  is  evidenced  by  a  notation  of  1694  stating,  "great 
part  of  the  land  in  Anne  Arundel  County  is  so  far  worn 
out  that  several  of  the  former  inhabitants  thereof  have 
of  late  years  removed  into  Baltimore  County  for  the  sake 
of  the  fresh  lands  there."  Which  makes  it  surprising  in- 
deed that  after  nearly  250  years,  as  much  as  46.8  percent 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  today  is  rated  as  agriculturally 
"satisfactory".      (See  Appendices  for  additional  data.) 

With  the  advent  of  1700,  two-thirds  of  a  century  had 
passed  since  the  auspicious  founding  of  this  colony  of 
Maryland.  It  had  prospered  and  grown  to  the  extent 
of  some  30,000  souls.  The  western  shore  was  more  popu- 
lous than  the  eastern,  with  four-fifths  of  the  colonists 
living  south  of  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  the  Patapsco 
River.  The  life-giving  artery  of  the  richest  tobacco 
lands  was  the  deep,  50-mile  estuary  of  the  Patuxent 
River.  While  pioneer  trappers  still  frequented  the  site 
of  Georgetown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Saw  Pit 
Landing,  and  meagre  settlements  variously  known  as 
Cole's  Harbor  and  Joyies  Town  were  beginning  to  scent 
faintly  the  potentialities  of  future  Baltimore,  Annapolis 
was  the  cultural  and  social  as  well  as  the  political  capi- 
tal of  the  region.  From  a  current  description  we  read. 
"There  are  about  forty  dwelling  houses  in  it;  seven  or 
eight  of  which  afford  a  good  lodging  and  accommoda- 
tions for  strangers.  There  is  also  a  State  House  and  a 
Free  School,  built  of  brick,  which  make  a  great  show 
among  a  parcel  of  wooden  houses;  and  the  foundation 
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of  a  church  is  laid,  the  only  brick  church  in  Maryland." 
That  the  splendor  of  the  town  was  only  relative,  however, 
is  suggested  by  the  pen  of  a  London  satirist: 

"Up  to  Annapolis  I  went, 
A  city  situate  on  a  plain 
Where  scarce  a  house  will  keep  out  rain. 
The  buildings  framed  of  Cypress  rare 
Resemble  much  our  Southwark  Fair. 
But  stranger  here  will  scarcely  meet 
With  market  place,  exchange,  or  street. 
And  if  the  truth  I  must  report, 
'Tis  not  so  large  as  Tottenham  Court." 
With  the  advent  of  the  18th  Century,  Maryland  had 
passed  its  apprenticeship  and  was  about  to  enter  upon 
seventy-five  years  of  prevalent  peace  and  unparallelled 
plenty. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Maryland  realized 
the  inadequacy  of  tobacco  roads  for  land  travel.  Ac- 
cordingly "rolling  roads"  were  supplemented  by  "notch 
roads",  cleared  20  feet  wide.  Those  leading  to  a  County 
Court  House  were  marked  with  notches  on  trees,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road;  those  leading  to  churches,  marked 
by  a  slip  cut  down  the  bark  near  the  ground.  We  may 
assume  that  the  road  surfaces  were  also  considerably 
notched. 

In  1715  Annapolis  was  re-surveyed,  the  original  plat 
having  been  lost  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  first  State 
House.  By  that  year  the  population  of  Maryland  had 
jumped  to  50,000— being  exceeded  only  by  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  Iircluded  in  this  number  were  9,500  negro 
slaves,  very  few  Indians.  In  1718  the  Principio  Com- 
pany constructed  in  Cecil  County  Maryland's  first  iron 
foundry  and  forge.  The  year  1725  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  iron  foundry,  this  time  in  Prince 
George's  County,  an  early  forerunner  of  the  present  great 
industry  of  Baltimore.  At  Annapolis  were  located  im- 
portant shipbuilding  yards.  But  such  evidences  of  in- 
dustry were  sporadic,  and  in  general  were  regarded  with 
disfavor  by  the  Mother  Country  which  wanted  the  colony 
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Courtesy  Historn     -imtn  an   Building  Survey 
Belmont,  near  OIney,   Montgomery  County.     It  deserves  better  treat- 


Courtay  Historic  American  Building  Survey 
Figure  3.  Melwood  Park  at  Forestville.  Prince  George's  County.  The  first 
story  was  built  between  1729  and  1739.     Upper  floor  and  stucco  are  later  additions. 


to  furnish  her  with  raw  materials— and  particularly  with 
agricultural  products.  In  fact  England's  prohibition 
of  manufacture  and  sale  of  finished  products  was  one  of 
the  contributing  causes  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  well 
enough  for  Maryland  to  mine  iron,  but  she  must  ship 
it  raw  to  England.  Industry  was  therefore  localized  in 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  plantations,  and  in  such 
items  as  grist  mills,  which  were  run  by  streains,  wind,  and 
(remote  ancestors  of  Passamaquoddy)    the  tides! 

Increasing  settlement  of  land  along  the  upper  Pa- 
tapsco  branches  called  for  a  new  market  and  port-of- 
entry.  In  1729  commissioners  were  appointed  to  lay 
out  a  town  on  the  present  site  of  Baltimore.  Twice  be- 
fore, the  name  had  been  given  to  towns  in  other  loca- 
tions, but  this  third  time  the  name  stuck.  Sixty  acres 
were  laid  off  in  a  gridiron  plan  with  the  shape  of  an 
Indian  arrowhead,  bordering  on  the  Patapsco  River. 
The  land  was  valued  at  120  pounds,  or  something  under 
$10  an  acre.  Several  factors  tended  to  ijiake  this  loca- 
tion a  "natural"  for  a  future  city:  mill  sites  on  the 
Patapsco  River  and  its  tributaries;  the  saine  river,  fur- 
nishing a  safe  harbor,  reaching  up  into  farmlands;  loca- 
tion on  the  important  road  running  from  Philadelphia 
to  Williamsburg,  by  way  of  Upper  Marlboro,  and  close 
to  Annapolis.  Even  with  these  advantages,  it  took  the 
village  many  years  to  gather  momentum;  by  1752  there 
were  only  25  houses,  with  some  200  inhabitants,  a  school 
and  a  church.  Part  of  this  increase  was  from  an  influx 
of  German  iminigrants.  In  1756  Acadian  exiles  helped 
to  swell  the  tide.  Twelve  years  later  Baltimore  became 
the  County  Seat,  the  snowball  started  to  roll.  In  1775 
Baltimore  had  564  houses  and  5,936  persons,  "of  all  de- 
scriptions", so  it  was  stated.  (Apparently  more  than  10 
persons  to  a  house.)  Property  values  e.xceeded  4j^ 
million  dollars. 
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Bladensburg,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  founded 
respectively,  in  1742,  1749,  and  1751,  formed  an  isosceles 
triangle,  near  the  base  of  which  was  to  be,  50-odd  years 
later,  the  Capital  City  of  the  nation— as  yet  only  wooded 
lowlands  and  tidal  flats.  Bladensburg  was  then  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Anacostia  River,  with  a  chan- 
nel reputed  40  feet  deep. 

In  1749  Frederick  County  was  cut  off  from  Prince 
George's,  wherein  large  tracts  had  been  patented  by 
Charles  Carroll,  "The  Signer";  Daniel  Dulany;  and 
other  wealthy  Marylanders.  Prince  George's  County 
was  left  with  its  present  area.  Upper  Marlboro  which 
had  been  made  County  Seat  in  1706,  was  re-surveyed  in 
1744.  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  town 
of  Frederick  as  County  Seat,  and  settlement  of  farm  lands 
thereabouts  by  Gennans,  it  was  not  till  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  when  England  and  France  agreed  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends,  (at  least  as  regards  America)  that 
all  fear  of  Indians  was  removed  from  the  Maryland  fron- 
tier. This  act  enabled  plantations  to  move  much  farther 
inland  from  the  coast,  though  it  largely  stopped  such 
fur  trading  as  had  persisted  with  the  Indians.  A  more 
potent  event,  agriculturally,  occurred  in  1772  when 
three  Ellicott  brothers,  Quakers,  with  the  shrewd  finan- 
cial backing  of  Charles  Carroll  transported  machinery 
and  equipment  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Patapsco  River, 
where  they  built  dams,  mills,  towns,  and  roads  east  and 
west  to  Baltimore  and  Frederick.  Their  activities  were 
the  largest  single  factor  in  dethroning  tobacco  in  this 
area  as  king  of  crops.  Thenceforth  wheat  increased  in 
importance  at  the  expense  of  the  other  crop  which  had 
done  so  much  to  enrich  the  colony  while  it  impoverished 
the  soil.  It  is  said  that  about  15  crops  of  tobacco  sufficed 
to  wear  out  land. 

In  its  heyday  during  the  last  third  of  the  century,  An- 
napolis typified  the  height  of  fashion  and  luxury,  suffer- 
ing nothing  in  comparison  with  English  cities.  Probably 
no  other  town  in  the  Colonies,  unless  it  be  Charleston, 
was  as  gay.  Jockey  clubs  flourished;  a  theatre  provided 
plays  on  a  par  with  those  of  Philadelphia  and  Williams- 
burg. Houses  were  furnished  to  the  Queen's  taste.  The 
wealthy    Annapolitan    rode    horseback,    preceded    by    a 


mounted  groom  in  livery;  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  sedan 
chair.  Referring  to  Annapolis,  a  contemporary  French- 
man wrote,  "A  French  hairdresser  is  a  man  of  importance 
among  them;  and  it  is  said  a  certain  Dame  here  hires 
one  of  that  craft  at  one  thousand  pounds  a  year." 
Whether  fact  or  fiction,  that  statement  probably  does  not 
exaggerate  the  degree  of  lavishness  that  characterized 
many  Annapolis  families  of  the  period. 

Revolution!  On  top  of  the  export  restrictions  already 
noted,  England  heaped  other  regulations  and  obliga- 
tions, till  spontaneous  combustion  ignited  the  more  hot- 
headed of  the  Colonists.  Maryland  soon  found  itself  a 
free  and  sovereign  state,  with  a  Governor  and  a  full- 
fledged  Constitution  of  its  own.  (At  about  this  time, 
if  we  may  forget  war  for  a  moment,  in  1776  to  be  exact, 
Frederick  County,  like  all  Gaul,  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  most  southerly  becoming  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty.) It  cannot  be  said  that  the  war  was  an  unmitigated 
ill  wind  for  Baltimore,  for  it  blew  her  considerable 
material  prosperity  as  one  of  Washington's  bases  of  sup- 
plies, and  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  her  further  growth 
and  progress  by  land  and  sea. 

With  the  Revolution  over,  in  1783  Annapolis  became 
the  temporaiy  Capital  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
there,  in  the  present  colonial  State  House,  (the  third 
built  on  that  site)  that  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  But  eco- 
nomically and  socially  the  eclipse  of  Annapolis  had  be- 
gun. Tories  had  been  the  backbone  of  her  society.  The 
rising  spirit  of  brusque  democracy  was  in  another  key 
from  that  of  the  artistocratic  old  city— and  discord  re- 
sulted. Only  politically  did  Annapolis  retain  much  of 
her  former  prestige. 

From  1783  until  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  1787,  Congress  met  practically  on  wheels 
—variously  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York, 
Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New  York.  That  a 
permanent  resting  place  in  the  form  of  a  Capital  City 
must  be  found  was  admitted,  but  the  multiplicity  of 
keys-to-the-city  offered  made  selection  difficult.  Largely 
as  the  result  of  a  compromise  arranged  by  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  the  Potomac,  rather  than  the  strongly-urged 


Figure  5.     Baltimore  in   1752   contained  25   houses,  with  some  200  inhabitants,   a  school,   and  a  church. 
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Delaware  or  Susquehanna  Rivers,  was  agreed  on  as  the 
location,  with  the  provision  that  Philadelphia  should  be 
the  capital  from  1790  to  1800.  Stipulations  for  choice 
of  the  exact  site  on  the  river  required  that  it  be  "as  near 
the  center  of  wealth,  the  center  of  population  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  as  may  be  consistent  with  convenience 
to  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  particular  situation  of  the  western  country". 
Fortunately  President  Washington  was  authorized  to 
select  the  exact  site,  ("on  the  Potomac  River  at  any  point 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Conogocheaque  and  the  East- 
ern Branch")  which  he  definitely  settled  in  April  1791. 
Jefferson  wanted  1,500  acres— Washington  6,000.  Hail, 
wisdom  of  Washington!  The  larger  amount  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  city  plan  within  an  area  ten  miles 
square— partly  in  Maryland,  partly  in  Virginia,  and 
divided  by  the  Potomac.  Not  until  1846  was  the  Vir- 
ginia portion  ceded  back  to  that  state,  to  become  the 
present  Arlington  County.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
Federal  buildings  should  be  on  the  Maryland  side.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President,  Jefferson  wrote: 
"The  acquisition  of  ground  is  really  noble,  considering 
that  only  twenty-five  poiurds  an  acre  is  to  be  paid  for 


Courtesy  Histortt   American   Building  Survey 
Figure  6.     Parthanon   Manor   in    Bladensburg   remembers   the   Revolution. 

any  grounds  taken  for  the  public,  and  the  streets  not  to 
be  counted,  which  will  in  fact  reduce  it  to  about  19 
pounds  per  acre.  I  think  very  liberal  reserves  should 
be  made  for  the  public."     Hail,  wisdom  of  Jefferson! 

By  June,  Washington  had  harmonized  the  views  and 
demands  of  dissenting  property  owners;  lands  were 
deeded  to  the  Federal  Government;  and  Major  L'Enfant 
was  commissioned  to  draw  plans  for  the  city.    Though  he 


Figure  7.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  Century,  Annapolis  typified  the  height  of  fashion  and  luxury. 
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studied  plans  of  certain  European  cities  to  stimulate  and 
confirm  his  own  ideas,  L'Enfant  was  not  a  copyist.  His 
design  for  Washington  was  governed  by  existing  topo- 
gi-aphy,  and  consideration  of  suitable  locations  for  prin- 
cipal buildings.  That  his  solution  ivas  in  the  gi-and  style 
rather  than  the  picturesque,  with  90  to  160  foot  rights- 
of-way  for  principal  streets,  we  may  be  duly  thankful. 
L'Enfant  was  soon  thought  to  be  too  high-handed  in  his 
effectuation  of  the  plan,  in  which  he  would  permit  no 
changes.  The  work  was  turned  over  to  Andrew  Elli- 
cott,  engineer  son  of  one  of  the  three  brothers  Ellicott 
of  the  Patapsco  mills.  L'Enfant's  plan,  however,  was 
retained  with  certain  modifications.  The  name  Wash- 
ington was  selected  for  the  city  by  the  three  District 
Commissioners. 

It  was  one  thing  to  plan  the  city;  another  to  build  and 
populate  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  visualize  this  capi- 
tal in  the  making  is  to  hear  comments  from  travelers  at 


the  time: 

Isaac  Weld — Irishman  (1795) .  "...  The  only  public 
buildings  carrying  on  as  yet  (November)  are  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  the  capitol,  and  a  large  hotel  .  .  .  (which) 
is  anything  but  beautiful.  The  capitol  .  .  .  was  raised 
only  a  very  little  way  above  the  foundation.  The  private 
houses  are  all  plain  buildings;  most  of  them  have  been 
built  on  speculation  and  still  remain  empty  .  .  .  Were 
the  houses  that  have  been  built  situated  ...  all  together, 
they  -ivould  make  a  very  respectable  appearance,  but  scat- 
tered about  as  they  are,  a  spectator  can  scarcely  perceive 
anything  like  a  town  .  .  .  To  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two  miles,  per- 
haps in  order  to  see  a  next  door  neighbor,  and  in  the 
same  city,  is  a  curious,  and,  I  believe,  a  novel  circum- 
stance." In  the  spring  of  1796  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  5,000,  were  mostly  "artificers"  engaged  in  con- 
struction. 


FiGURF 


How  Washington  looked  in  the  early  19th  Century  from  the    .\nacostia    Hills. 
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Note    the    dry-dock    on    the    waterfront. 
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Duke  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (1797) -"The  sovereign 
government  being  something  of  a  fiction  in  its  existence, 
its  establishment  in  a  territory  belonging  solely  to  the 
Union  .  .  .  would  give  it  a  greater  appearance  of  reality 
.  .  .  The  seat  of  the  government  certainly  could  not  be 
better  chosen  ...  a  situation  favorable  for  the  erection  of 
a  great  commercial  city,  with  ample  means  of  being 
furnished  with  provisions,  and  in  a  fine  and  healthy 
spot  ...  It  was  discovered  that  the  immense  extent  of 
grounds  marked  out  for  the  city  ^vould  not  be  so  speedily 
covered  with  houses  as  was  expected  .  .  .  From  that  in- 
stant the  common  interest  ceased,  and  the  proprietors 
became  rivals.  Each  began  to  build  in  his  own  quarter, 
with  the  hope  of  driving  thither  the  newcomer.  The 
public  papers  were  no  longer  filled  with  the  excellencies 
of  the  Federal  City  but  with  those  of  one  or  other  of  its 
quarters  .  .  .  The  diminution  of  the  culture  of  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  its  (Georgetown's) 
commerce;  in  1792  it  exported  9,444  hogsheads;  and  in 
1796  no  more  than  2,461.  But  speculation  in  the  lots 
of  Federal  City  is  a  more  powerful  cause  of  that  decay. 
I'hey  have  turned  a  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  mer- 
chants into  that  channel,  and  consequently  diverted  it 
from  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  stores  of  Georgetown 
are  usually  furnished  from  Baltimore." 

A  doubting  Thomas— one  Henry  Wansey  in  1794 
queried— "The  tjuestion  still  with  me  is  whether  the 
scheme  is  not  too  magnificent  for  the  present  state  of 
things  ..."  (How  fortunate  that  the  founders  had 
vision  beyond  "the  present  state  of  things".) 

That  all  travelers  were  not  blinded  by  their  own  noses 
is  vouchsafed  by 

John  Davis  of  Salisbury  (1801)  —"Some  have  ob- 
jected that  the  public  offices  are  so  remote  from  each 
other  as  to  obstruct  the  business  of  state.  A  shallow, 
gothic  remark!  The  symmetry  of  the  city  would  have 
been  destroyed  had  these  buildings  been  more  contigu- 
ous ..."  Later  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Davis  becomes 
more  of  a  pessimist:  "...  Washington,  on  my  second 
going  to  it  (July,  1801)  wore  a  very  dreary  aspect.  The 
multitude  had  gone  to  their  houses  .  .  .  there  were  no 
objects  to  catch  the  eye,  but  a  forlorn  pilgrim  forcing  his 
way  through  the  grass  that  overran  the  streets;  or  a  cow 
ruminating  on  a  bank  from  whose  neck  depended  a 
bell  that  the  animal  might  be  found  more  readily  in 
the  woods." 

Leaving  the  artificers  struggling  with  the  building  of 
Washington,  the  Governnrent  struggling  to  find  funds 
to  pay  its  artificers,  we  may  inquire  into  the  identity  and 
destiny  of  the  earlier  towns  and  villages  in  and  near 
the  BWA  Area.  Previous  to  1800,  in  addition  to  Balti- 
more  and   Annapolis,    about   twenty   towns   or   villages 
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Figure  9.     Old  Marlborough  Tavern,  built  beLwfen  1760  and  17S0.     It  is  not  yet 

too  late  for  Upper  Marlboro  to  acquire  this  and  use  it  as  the  nucleus  of  a  town 
center  group  set  back  from  the   main  street. 

served  as  ports-of-entry,  local  market  centers,  mill  towns, 
county  seats.    Five  general  locations  may  serve  to  classify 
them;    (1)    Patuxent,    (2)    Potomac,    (3)    Patapsco,    (4) 
Bay  Estuaries,  (5)   Piedmont. 
(1)   Patuxent: 

Queen  Anne,  (now  Hardesty)  farthest  upstream  of  the 
Patuxent  towns,  always  was  small  but  important  as  the 
crossing  of  Philadelphia-Williamsburg  and  Annapolis- 
Alexandria  Roads.  As  the  head  of  navigation  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats  on  the  river,  it  was  also  an  important 
collection  point  for  tobacco.  Nottingham  and  Lower 
Marlboro  were  ports-of-entry  on  the  deep  channel  of 
the  Patuxent.  Upper  Marlboro,  near,  but  not  on  the 
main  river,  was  small,  but  as  county  seat  and  tobacco 
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Regional  Planning— Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area 


Courtesy    oj    Maryland    Historical    Society 
Figure  U.     Traffic  problems   on   the   Baltimore-Frederick   Road   about    1825. 

market  was  the  principal  town  in  the  river  section.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution,  most  merchandise  brought  by  Brit- 
ish ships  to  Maryland  ports  was  destined  for  wealthy 
Patuxent  planters.  Closing  of  British  branch  export- 
ing houses  threw  Patuxent  trade  to  Baltimore  and  re- 
moved any  need  for  local  ports-of-entry.  Patuxent  towns 
dwindled  or  marked  time. 
(2)   Potomac: 

Alexandria,  Georgetown  and  Bladensburg  were  the 
important  towns  of  the  Potomac  section.  All  three 
ranked  among  the  significant  ports  of  the  American 
colonies.  All  were  eventually  more  or  less  outshone  or 
absorbed  by  Washington,  commercially  demagnetized  by 
Baltimore,  or  depressed  by  the  decline  of  water  trans- 
portation.   A  fourth  community,  Piscataway,  was  a  small 


Figure  12 


village  on  the  Upper  Marlboro-Port  Tobacco  Road,  an 
intermediate  access  point  to  the  Potomac. 

(3)  Patapsco: 

Elk  Ridge  Landing  (now  Elkridge) ,  once  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Patapsco,  was  a  prominent  port-of-entry 
till  it  was  closed  by  the  Revolution.  Ellicott's  Mills 
(now  Ellicott  City)  contained  mills  for  various  purposes. 
A  description  of  1807  refers  to  the  Ellicott  mills  in  gen- 
eral (including  those  on  Gwynns  Falls)  as  "perhaps  the 
most  elegant,  and  valuable  mills  in  the  United  States,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world."  Hilton,  its  identity  now  lost, 
was  clustered  round  a  cross-roads  toll-gate  on  the  high 
land  a  mile  west  of  Ellicott's  Mills.  Stoney  Hill  and 
Hooks  Town  on  the  Reisterstown  Road  and  Gotham 
(now  Govans)  were  local  centers  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed within  the  corporate  limits  of  Baltimore. 

(4)  Bay   Estuaries: 

London  Town  was  an  old  Quaker  settlement  on  the 
South  River.  Through  it  a  main  road  ran  southward 
from  Annapolis  along  the  peninsula  between  the  Bay 
and  Patuxent  River.  Indian  Landing  marked  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Severn  River.  Both  villages  have  al- 
most entirely  vanished. 

(5)  Piedmont: 

In  1776  there  was  only  a  tavern  at  present  Rockville. 
That  year  it  became  Montgomery  Court  House,  which 
name  it  kept  until  1801.  Other  village  centers  were 
Unity  Town  and  Brookeville.  The  latter  contained  a 
castor-oil  mill,  concerning  which  it  was  boasted  that  "a 
thousand  bottles  were  produced  within  a  two-year 
period." 

Reflected  in  the  fate  of  all  these  towns  is  the  significance 
of  changed  modes  of  transportation,  the  mechanization 
of  industry,  and  the  tendency  toward  urban  concentra- 
tion. Note  that  all  but  the  last  gioup  of  villages  are 
based  on  relationship  to  water  transportation  or  water 
power.  Not  till  far  into  the  19th  century,  after  the  ad- 
vent of  an  extensive  road  systein  and  of  railroads,  did  a 
series  of  new  town  centers  spring  up:  Laurel  (at  first 
Laurel  Factory) ,  Beltsville,  Hyattsville,  Silver  Spring, 
Anacostia,  Pikesville,  and  Towson.  Bowie  was  partly  a 
product  of  the  railroad,  and  partly  of  the  Bowie  family 
racing  tradition  which  culminated  in  the  present  race 
track. 

Before  turning  our  backs  on  the  18th  century,  we  may 
take  a  long,  nostalgic  look  at  the  vanishing  picture  of 
Maryland  epitomized  in  Julian  Street's  comparison  of  it 
with  early  Massachusetts:  "Your  New  England  house, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  is  stamped  with  austere  simplicity. 
The  man  who  built  it  was  probably  a  scholar,  but  he 
was  almost  certainly  a  Calvinist  .  .  .  Night  and  morning 
he  presided  at  family  prayers,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  impress  upon  his  family  and  servants  that  to  have  a 
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good  time  was  wicked  .  .  .  His  cousin  of  Annapolis  .  .  . 
may  Iiave  been  religious  or  he  may  not  have  been,  but 
if  religious  Ire  demanded  sometliing  handsome,  some- 
tliing  styhsh,  in  his  religion,  as  he  did  also  in  his  resi- 
dence, in  his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  horses, 
coaches,  dinners,  wines,  and  slaves.  He  did  things  with 
a  flourish  and  was  not  beset  by  a  perpetual  conscious- 
ness and  fear  of  Hell."  A  rather  admirable  epitaph,  that 
last  sentence. 

After  the  Revolution,  ironworks,  brick  kilns  and  mills 
of  various  kinds,  sprang  up  in  and  near  Baltimore,  by 
1800  a  thriving  town  of  26,000.  Small  shops  produced 
clothing  or  furniture— all  items  formerly  brought  from 
England.  The  Soiuhern  states  began  to  send  cotton 
and  rice  to  Baltimore  for  export.  Clipper  ships  carried 
the  name  of  Baltimore  through  the  seven  seas.  Row 
houses,  inspired  by  those  of  Philadelphia  mushroomed 
along  the  streets  of  industrial  Baltimore  and  speculative 
Washington.  In  the  capital  city,  growing  pains  and 
financial  straits,  were  to  snow  under  for  a  hundred  years 
the  vision  that  was  L'Enfant's,  the  foresight  that  was 
Washington's. 

In  1793  the  United  States  had  begun  to  sell  food  and 
supplies  to  warring  England  and  France.  Both  set 
blockades.  England,  needing  sailois,  waylaid  American 
ships,  shanghaied  men.  Farmers  of  the  newly  opened 
northwest  eyed  war-clouds  calculatingly,  hopeful  that 
battling  Britain  wotdd  mean  annexing  Canada.  Power- 
ful representation  in  Congress  from  the  West  and  South 
led  to  war  in  1812.  Baltimore  privateers  proved  as 
effective  in  warfare  as  in  trade,  capturing  or  sinking  476 
British  ships,  valued  at  .516,000,000;  penalty:  two  clippers 
captined.  England  determined  to  seize  Baltimore,  "nest 
of  pirates",  at  all  costs.  They  did  captine  Washington 
setting  fire  to  many  public  and  private  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Capitol  and  the  "Executive  Mansion".  The 
latter  thereafter  became  "the  White  House"  due  to  the 
paint  used  to  conceal  marks  the  fire  had  made  on  local 
stone.  At  Baltimore,  Fort  McHenry  held  against  the 
British  navy  and  saved  the  city.  It  was  during  this  siege 
that  Francis  Scott  Key,  detained  aboard  a  British  vessel, 
wrote  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  With  peace  declared  in  December  I8I4,  Bal- 
timore ruefully  eyed  exports  of  a  mere  $250,000.  One 
year  later  an  increase  to  $5,000,000  restored  cheer. 

The  first  two  generations  of  the  I9th  Century  tell  a 
story  of  improvements  in  transportation  and  communi- 
cation; the  rise  of  industry  and  the  relative  decline  of 
agricultiue;  the  gro^vth  of  two  great  cities. 

Coastwise  land  tra%el,  which  had  gone  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Williamsburg  by  way  of  Baltimore,  Anna- 
polis,  Upper   Marlboro,    and   Port   Tobacco    (thence   a 


ferry  across  the  Potomac)  was  shifted  westward  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  capital  at  Washington. 
Pivoting  at  Baltimore,  the  new  route  headed  for  Rich- 
mond, by  way  of  Elkridge  Landing,  Washington,  and 
Alexandria.  Williamsburg  faded  out  of  the  national 
picture;  Port  Tobacco  became  the  ghost  of  a  pungent 
name,  and  main  line  travel  now  definitely  by-passed 
Annapolis. 

Their  trade  affected  by  inadequate  roads,  leading  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  organized  turnpike  companies  and  re- 
placed trails  with  improved  toll  roads.  Extending  the 
adecjuate  Baltimore-Cumberland  Turnpike  westward, 
the  Federal  Government  built  the  National  Road,  reach- 
ing the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  in  1818;  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  eventually.  A  map  of  1804  shows  roads 
spreading  out  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  ap- 
proximately the  locations  of  present  main  routes.  Year 
by  year  the  pageant  of  highway  transportation  wound  its 
evolving  way:  people  and  animals;  oxen  with  solid- 
wheel  carts  changing  to  horses  and  wagons;  stage-coaches 
to    westward-headed    Conestoga   wagons;    carriages,    bi- 


Courtesy  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Figure  13.  Rivals — There  was  keen  competition  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Where  their  properties  came  to- 
gether, the  canal  companies  once  secured  an  injunction  against  the  railroad  to  pre- 
vent their  horses  being  frightened  by  the  strange,  steaming  creation  on  the  track. 
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Figure  14.     Baltimore   in    1862.    looking  in   the   opposite   direction    from   that    in   Figure    5.      Quite    a    chan-je    in    these    1 10    years. 


Courtesy  of  Library  of  Congress 


Figure   15.     Washington  in  1S50.    The  Capitol  bad  not  yet  sprouted  wings.     Note  the  vacuum-cup  dome. 


Courtesy    of    Library   oj    Loyigrcss 
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Figure  16.     Washington   of   today. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.   Anny  Air  Corps 


cycles,  automobiles,  motorcycles,  trucks,  buses,  trailer- 
houses  on  wheels. 

Water  transport  evolved  too.  The  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  seen  the  formation  of  the  Potomac  Company, 
with  George  Washington  as  President.  Great  Falls  and 
lesser  obstacles  to  river  navigation  were  by-passed  by 
canals  and  locks,  but  funds  ran  low  and  progress  stopped 
when  Washington  resigned  his  office  to  assume  a  more 
important  Presidency.  That  this  waterway  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  region  may  be 
inferred  fiom  Henry  Wansey's  travels  of  1794,  at  which 
time  he  wrote,  "Produce  and  goods  from  the  Ohio  can 
even  now  (by  a  land  carriage  of  forty  miles)  be  sent 
cheaper  to  Alexandria  than  English  goods  can  be  de- 
livered from  Northampton  to  London."  Yet  for  only 
about  41  days  a  year  was  the  Potomac  route  navigable. 

In  1825  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 
was  capitalized  at  6  million  dollars.  Next  year  an  offi- 
cial Government  Board  estimate  of  22-1/3  millions  for 
the  Canal  staggered  Potomac  towns,  sent  Baltimoreans 
packing  from  thoughts  of  a  lateral  connection  with  the 
Canal  to  serious  consideration  of  railway  tracks.  Dog- 
gedly the  Canal  went  ahead,  eating  up  millions,  finally 


stopping  at  Cumberland  in  1850— eight  years  later  than 
the  railroad  which  it  had  fought  all  the  way.  The  cost  of 
186  miles  of  Canal  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland 
was  over  11  millions.  The  race  for  the  Northwest  trade 
was  lost  by  the  waterway;  local  freight  supplied  a  medi- 
ocre substitute.  Slow  paralysis  set  in  with  various  com- 
plications. Death  came  to  the  Canal,  watched  by  ghosts 
of  great  expectations,  in  1924. 

Even  so  passed  on  tlie  gallant  clipper  sliips.  Defeat 
was  also  in  sight  for  them,  in  the  form  of  the  absurd 
looking  iron  craft  that  fought  the  great  naval  battle  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  death-sentence  for  wooden  vessels 
was  written  there;  and  for  sails  in  general  by  even  earlier 
strange  craft,  steam-propelled.  As  early  as  1817,  a  steam- 
boat—T/ze  Surprise  ran  regularly  between  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis.  Eventually  steam's  efficiency  supplanted 
even  the  picturesque  fishing  boats  of  the  Bay. 

Consideration  of  railway  tracks  in  Baltimore  led  to 
action.  In  1827  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  on  July  4th  of  the  next  year, 
wliile  President  Adams  was  ceremoniously  digging  the 
first  spadeful  of  C.  and  O.  Canal  dirt  beside  the  Potomac, 
the  venerable  Charles  Carroll  officiated  at  the  laying  of 
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Figure  17.     Baltimore  of  today. 


Courtesy  a)  Mr.  F.  K.  Duncan,  City  of  Baltimore 


the  B.  and  O.  cornerstone  in  Baltimore.  First  crude 
efforts  at  rail  transport  by  horsepower  (from  Baltimore 
to  Ellicott's  Mills  in  May,  1830),  and  even  with  sails, 
were  supplanted  three  months  later  by  a  steam  loco- 
motive. 

By  stagecoach  in  1829  the  trip  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  took  4i^  hours.  Ten  4-horse  stages  passed 
daily  between  the  two  cities  carrying  not  less  than  100 
passengers.  Six  years  later  the  railroad  had  halved  the 
time.  Passengers  were  so  infatuated  by  the  novelty  that 
freight  service  temporarily  was  suspended,  and  sliipping 
from  the  direction  of  Cumberland  sought  the  rival  Canal. 
The  steam  engine  had  proved  its  mettle.  After  the  Civil 
War  railroads  stretched  tentacles  in  all  directions.  Canal 
boats  and  the  National  Road  were  relatively  deserted; 
taverns  and  wagon-stands  closed  their  doors.  Meanwhile 
other  forms  of  communication  had  appeared;  the  first 
telegraph  line,  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  1844. 
Telephone  service  came  considerably  later. 

Industry  paced  transportation.  By  1825  Baltimore, 
grown  to  70,000  led  the  world  in  flour  milling.  Out  of 
her  harbor  went  ships  laden  with  flour,  wheat,  corn,  cot- 


ton, flaxseed,  tobacco  (23,000  hogsheads  annually  for 
Europe) ,  pig  iron,  utensils,  lumber,  pork,  butter,  lard, 
candles,  soap,  cider,  and  apples.  Back  they  came  bringing 
coffee,  wine,  sugar,  "ardent  spirits",  woolen,  silk,  cotton 
goods  from  England;  linen  from  Ireland;  spices  and  teas 
from  China. 

Significant  in  relation  to  industry  as  well  as  to  agricul- 
ture was  the  increase  in  percentage  of  freed  slaves  in 
Maryland  during  the  first  part  of  the  19th  Century.  In 
1790  not  quite  1  negro  in  14  was  free.  In  1820  the  pro- 
portion was  1  in  4;  1830—1  in  3.  By  1840  freed  slaves 
represented  40  percent  of  the  colored  population  of 
Maryland.  In  1831  a  law  was  passed  (but  not  very  suc- 
cessfully enforced)  which  was  aimed  to  prevent  emanci- 
pation unless  the  freedmen  left  the  state.  Maryland 
looked  on  colonization  as  the  antidote  for  abolition. 
Up  to  1841,  1127,000  had  been  spent  by  the  state  and 
individuals  in  sending  freed  slaves  to  Liberia.  This  fad 
makes  it  easier  to  see  why  at  the  show-down  in  1861 
Baltimore's  growing  industrialism  was  stronger  tlian  the 
traditional  agiiculture  of  the  hinterland,  with  its  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  slave  labor.     Maryland  did  not  secede, 
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Figure  18.     Annapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy. 


Courtesy  of  V.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 


but   sided   with   the   industrial   North,   rather   than  her 
erstwhile   sister  plantation   states. 

With  the  gradual  decrease  in  slave  labor,  followed  by 
its  entire  elimination,  agriculture  in  Maryland  further 
changed  its  character.  Many  farms,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  had  already  dwindled  from  thousands  to  hun- 
dreds of  acres  and  less,  for  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
currency,  most  large  land  holdings  had  tinre  and  again 
been  divided  among  heirs.  Tobacco,  already  discour- 
aged by  its  own  greediness,  yielded  more  and  nrore  land 
to  wheat,  corn,  market  gardens,  berries,  dairy  herds, 
and  scrub  pine.  About  1890  the  peak  of  land  in  culti- 
vation was  reached.  Since  then  poorer  lands  have  been 
abandoned;  many  farmers,  through  crop  rotation,  fer- 
tilization, glazing,  make  better  use  of  less  land. 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  found  Baltimore  a  city  of 
240,000  population.  Washington  with  a  quarter  of  that 
was  much  bigger,  but  in  many  ways  no  better  than  60 
years  before.  Springs  were  her  only  water  supply.  No 
sewerage  system  existed.  Though  Richmond  began  in 
1807  to  use  gas  for  street  lighting,  Baltimore  in  1816, 
only  a  few  Washington  streets  had  even  oil   lamps  in 


1865.     The  area  covered  by  the  original  L'Enfant  street 
plan  was  nearly  built  up,  yet  few  streets  were  better  than 
filthy  mud  holes.     Parks,  so  amply  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal plan,  were  unimproved  and  neglected.     Livestock 
wandered  at  will.     Upon  this  situation  in  1871   burst  a 
bombshell  in  the  form  of  Alexander  Shepherd,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works.     In  two  years  he  had  provided 
sewer  and  water  systems,  3,000  gas  street  lamps,  paved 
streets,  and  a  functioning  park  commission  which  planted 
60,000  street  trees.     Washington  taxpayers  exploded,  re- 
moved Shepherd,    (who  barely  avoided  jailing  as  a  re- 
ward for   his   achievements)    and   paid   the   bills.      Ex- 
pansion  of   growth,   meantime,   sent   ill-conceived  sub- 
divisions beyond  the  scope  of  the  L'Enfant  street  plan 
and  eventually  brought   Congress  to   legislation    (1893, 
1898)    extending  the  original  street  system,   creating  a 
Highway  Commission.     Land  for  Rock  Creek  Park  and 
the  Zoo  was  bought,  and  the  Potomac  flats  filled  to  create 
nearly  1,000  acres  of  park  lands.    In  1898,  Col.  Bingham, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  resuscitated 
the  L'Enfant  plan  and  aroused  official  opinion,  resulting 
in  appointment  of  the  McMillan  Commission,  which  in 
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1901  reaffirmed,  revised,  and  expanded  the  first  plan 
for  the  city.  Thus  the  torch  of  foresight  in  planning 
the  growth  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  extinguished  for  a 
hundred  years,  was  relighted,  and  now  continues  to 
burn,  upheld  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  other  active  planning  agencies. 

Baltimore,  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century,  had  grown 
into  a  great  commercial  city  of  more  than  half  a  million 
inhabitants.  Four  years  later  fire  wiped  out  nearly  90 
blocks  of  the  downtown  area.  With  great  foresight,  re- 
building was  suspended  subject  to  replanning  for  wid- 
ened, straightened,  lengthened  streets,  new  open  spaces. 
Present  motorization  of  traffic  reveals  those  precautions 
as  providential,  if  somewhat  inadequate.  Today,  Balti- 
more City,  like  Washington,  realizes  the  need  for  con- 
tinuous planning  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Annapolis,  in  1900  a  city  of  8,500  people,  today 
larger  by  4,000,  with  another  10,000  in  its  suburbs,  since 
1845,  seat  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  cherishes 
its  traditions  of  culture,  hospitality  and  dignity.  Some- 
what isolated  on  its  narrow  peninsula,  Annapolis  is  not 
in  the  path  of,  and  does  not  court,  commercial  develop- 
ment. More  typical  of  old-world  permanence  than  of 
recent  boom  times,  the  community  furnishes  a  happy 
example  of  the  needed  lesson  that  mere  size  and  notoriety 
bear  no  essential  relationship  to  civic  significance.  An- 
napolis'  problem  is  that  of  preserving  most  effectively 


and  permanently  her  architectural  heritage;  not  only 
those  outstanding  specimens  which  are  famous,  but 
many  simpler  dwellings,  and  commercial  structures,  now 
hiding  behind  unbecoming  hues  of  paint,  signs  and 
superimposed  structural  details. 

In  December  1935  there  was  incorporated  The  Com- 
pany for  the  Restoration  of  Colonial  Annapolis.  The 
purpose  of  the  Company  is  to  encourage  interest  in  the 
study  of  Colonial  Annapolis,  to  preserve  that  which  is 
left,  and  to  restore  as  much  of  the  old  as  may  be  done 
without  forgetting  that  Annapolis  is  a  growing,  thriving 
community  whose  present  is  as  important  as  its  past. 
It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  Company  to  establish  a  mu- 
seum for  the  preservation  of  colonial  personal  property. 
The  Company  does  not  aim  to  restore  a  dead  city  or  to 
stifle  its  growth,  but  to  direct  the  future  as  a  graceful 
supplement  to  the  past. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  in  a  study  primarily  of  an 
interurban  area  undue  space  has  been  given  to  con- 
sideration of  developments  in  the  cities.  Yet  in  this  in- 
stance it  may  become  apparent  from  the  pages  following, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  intercity  area  is  associated  inti- 
mately with,  and  dependent  on,  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems which  are  most  urgent  for  the  metropolitan  centers. 
Provision  for  wide  land  use,  suitable  planning  and  loca- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  and  public  utilities,  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  interurban  as  well  as  urban  areas. 
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III.    THE  FACTS  BEHIND  THE  CONCLUSIONS 


A.    LAND    USES 


Washington  and  Baltimore  are  spreading  toward  each 
other  at  the  rate  of  7,000  people,  nearly  four  square  miles 
of  suburb,  each  year.  How  to  direct  this  suburban  flow, 
how  to  adjust  the  two  components  of  LAND  USE  and 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  to 
the  common  interest  of  the  prospective  suburbanite  and 
the  present  BWA  Area  resident,  is,  in  effect,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  report. 

That  the  past  development  of  the  Area  has  not  been 
all  to  the  good  is  patent  to  every  observer  of  its  aban- 
doned farms,  cut  over  woodlands,  and  nuisance-bordered 
highways.  These  visible  evidences  of  mistaken  progress 
mar  the  beauty  of  its  otherwise  pleasant  communities 
and  prosperous  farm  lands,  its  forests  and  stieams. 
Through  this  area  travel  yearly  three  and  a  quarter 
million  tourists.  Pride  and  pocketbook  go  hand  in  hand 
in  determining  for  the  cities  and  interurban  area  that 
this  shall  be  something  more  than  an  urban  back  yard; 
that  farms,  homes,  places  of  commerce  and  industry, 
parks,  beaches  and  motor^vays  shall  be  attractive  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  surroundings  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  its  eighth  largest  city. 
L  Farming 

Think  of  the  Area  as  divided  by  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Boulevard.  Northwestward  toward  Frederick 
and  the  rising  Piedmont  Plateau  is  an  area  of  rolling 
hills,  wooded  stream  valleys,  open  country,  good  soil 
and  relatively  high-value   land.     Through   many   years 


it  has  been  a  prosperous  granary,  a  busy  dairy  center. 
Some  of  the  hills  are  steep,  but  as  pasture  rather  than 
crop  lands,  they  cause  little  erosion.  Such  a  brief  de- 
scription overlooks  many  details,  yet  in  general  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  90  percent  of  the  area,  150,000  acres,  will 
profitably  be  most  used  by  this  type  of  farming,  or  by 
more  intensive  suburban  uses.  (For  additional  map 
information  on  this  subject  see  Figure  21.)  Here  occurs 
one  of  the  more  important  land  use  changes  in  our  Area 
—the  trend  from  upland  farming  to  estates,  suburban 
housing,  recreation  areas,  and  institutional  grounds. 
Later  on  predictions  will  be  made  as  to  the  rapidity  of 
this  trend.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  policy  of  tax  assessment,  to  make 
sine  that  high  taxes  do  not  sweat  the  farmer  or  his  cows 
and  hasten  speculative  subdivision.  Proper  zoning  of 
this  high  value  land  can  help  and  should  be  studied 
sooner  that  it  normally  would  be.  . 

Now  back  on  the  Boulevard,  eastward,  we  see  almost 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  above  picture.  Undulant  in- 
stead of  rolling  and  hilly,  with  poor  soil  instead  of  good, 
this  section  of  the  BWA  Area  long  since  has  sent  most 
of  its  fertility  abroad  in  the  form  of  tobacco  for  the  pipes 
of  Europe.  The  prevalent  crops  of  scrub  pine  and 
brambles  have  a  few  fairly  prosperous  exceptions— berry 
and  fruit  raising  in  northern  Anne  Arundel  County, 
market  gardening  for  the  summer  folk  along  the  shore, 
and  the   outstanding   tobacco-growing  section   north  of 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Anitnal  Industry,  U.  5.  Department  oj  Agriculture 
Figure  19      Contented  cows  on  the  good  grazing  lands  of  the  Piedmont  uplands. 


L'onrltsy    r.    S.    Dipiiiimcnl    o]    A'^ii.-iilliiie 
Figure  20.     Discontented  cows  on  poor  land  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Section. 
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Upper  Marlboro  are  the  most  notable  ones;  but  as  a 
whole  not  even  expensive  fertilization  holds  much  eco- 
nomic hope  for  the  harassed  farmer. 

Despite  these  problems,  this  section  contains  the  seeds 
of  its  own  re-creation,  to  use  the  word  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Much  of  the  poor,  swampy,  rural  land  borders 
the  highways  from  Washington  to  shore  resort  points- 
highways  which  should  have  a  parkway  character,  but 
do  not.  Other  sections  can  raise  bird  and  animal  food, 
if  not  man  food,  and  would  be  excellent  cover  for  game, 
in  wildlife  refuges  or  hunting  preserves.  As  will  be 
shown  by  later  discussions  of  land  use,  within  this  area 
there  is  a  decided  need  for  public  land  purchase,  to  the 
extent  of  an  approximate  100,000  acres.  This  would  re- 
duce the  present  20,000  acres  in  cropland  by  perhaps 
some  10,000  acres.  Let  no  one  worry  about  the  removal 
of  the   present  population  from   this  land— better  land 


uses  will  make  for  their  increased  prosperity  either 
through  purchase,  relocation,  or  readjustment.  In  the 
past  25  years  many  farm  people  have  already  left  Anne 
Arundel  County  and  parts  of  Prince  George's  County 
of  their  own  free  will.  (See  data  on  Farm  Population  De- 
crease in  the  Appendices.)  Futile  would  be  attempts 
to  plot  definitely  the  future  of  the  remaining  farms. 
Some  will  be  used  for  suburban  development.  Others, 
with  improvement  in  farm  practise,  may  find  a  market 
for  their  products  in  the  fast-developing  suburban  com- 
munities of  the  Area. 

2.  Suburban  Growth 

The  most  imperative  force  within  the  BWA  Area  is 
the  suburban  expansion,  almost  explosion,  of  the  two 
cities,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Fig.  22  shows  what  is 
meant.    This  is  not  the  only  reason  for  planning  in  the 


Figure  21.     Key  to  the  farming  situation  in  the  BWA  Area. 
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BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON 


Figure  22.     Urban  explosion;  Time  exposure,  186  years.     Black  means  built-on  land. 


Area— travel  through  it,  rural  land  uses  within  it  re- 
quire thoughtful  consideration— but  what  the  many 
square  miles  of  new  suburbs  are  to  be  like,  and  what 
their  relations  will  be  to  major  motorways,  railways, 
and  utilities,  and  to  public  parks  and  other  forms  of 
open  space,  are  the  most  important  problems  to  be 
solved  through  common  sense  planning. 

To  place  in  some  consistent  order  the  questions  about 
suburban  growth,  we  may  draw  up  this  list  to  check: 
(1)  how /rtsMs  it  occurring,  (2)  w'/;ere  is  it  taking  place, 
(3)  how  much  land  is  changing  character?  These  are 
but  curtain  raisers  to  the  significant  questions,  ivhere 
and  how  will  it  (and  should  it)  take  place  in  the  future? 
These  questions  are  not  academic;  on  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  answered  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
the  appearance  and  prosperity  of  the  suburban  portions 
of  the  Area  in  future  years. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  answers?  Fig.  23  shows 
the  main  facts  about  past  growth  and  reasonable  future 
expectations.  But  the  sweeping  curves  leave  out  much 
that  is  significant.  For  instance,  the  rate  of  change  since 
1900;  —  Washington's  rather  phenomenal  1900-1936 
growth  of  11.5  percent  has  been  matched  by  a  growth  of 
111  percent  in  the  40  election  districts  of  the  entire 
interurban  area,  which  exceeds  Baltimore  city's  growth 
of  60  percent  in  the  same  1930-1936  period.  Moreover, 
of  these  40  election  districts,  15  located  immediately  out- 


side the  two  cities  grew  not  less  than  200  percent,  (one, 
900  percent)  from  two  to  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
cities.  Another  15  remained  either  without  appreciable 
growth  or  actually  declined  in  population;  this  within 
twenty  miles  of  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country, 
in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  periods  in  our 
history. 

Further  to  show  that  "the  city  has  moved  out  and  the 
farmer  has  moved  in,  to  meet  in  the  suburbs",  the  Area 
portions  of  all  five  counties  involved,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  Howard,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's, 
all  have  lost  jarm  population  in  these  35'  years,  although 
the  total  population  of  the  counties  has  steadily  increased. 
(See  data  on  Farm  Population  Decrease  in  the  Appen- 
dices.) Farm  acres  are  fewer,  farms  are  smaller,  density 
for  the  occupied  areas  is  higher,  and  the  counties  are 
faced  with  urban  administration  problems  which  did  not 
exist  in  an  easy-going  rural  economy.  In  much  of  the 
rural  area  they  are  also  faced  with  further  population 
losses  and  resulting  land  use  problems. 

In  part,  this  answers  our  original  population  ques- 
tions, how  fast,  and  where?  Well-known  is  one  more 
population  trend— the  increase  in  summer-time  shore 
population.  No  count  exists  of  population  along  the 
Anne  Arundel  County  shore  and  south  to  the  Cliffs  of 
Cahert.  From  estimates  it  appears  that  the  fixed  or 
winter  population  is  not  over  30,000   (22,500  of  them  in 
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Figure  23.     How    they    have   grown. 

Annapolis  and  its  suburbs)  while  the  summer  resident 
population  may  reach  70,000.  In  addition,  traffic  counts 
indicate  that  holiday  or  week-end  visitors  swell  the  total 
tremendously.  Thus  several  hundred  percent  is  added 
to  the  all-year  population  each  summer  by  temporary 
residents  or  visitors  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay.  With 
82  percent  of  the  shore  front  taken  up  since  1910.  the 
eventual  shore  population  may  be  great  indeed,  in  spite 
of  jelly-fish  and  warm  water!  It  is  not  possible  to  touch 
in  detail  on  matters  for  local  action  in  the  handling  of 
these  crowds,  but  the  need  for  adequate  shore  roads, 
safe  water  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  the  provision  of 
public  beach  parks  is  obvious. 

Future  Suburbs 

Urgent,  yet  difficult  of  prediction,  is  the  question  of 
how  much  growth  will  take  place  in  the  future.  The 
estimate  represented  by  Fig.  23  shows  a  reasonable  fore- 
cast of  what  may  happen.  The  Baltimore  City  curve  is 
based  on  relatively  steady  growth  factors,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  950,000  in  1950  is  about  the  average  of  vari- 
ous semi-official  and  scientific  calculations.  The  future 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  depends  on  fac- 
tors less  easily  predictable  than  in  the  case  of  Baltimore. 
It  involves  the  question  of  Federal  policies  and  activities. 


as  well  as  the  more  formal  factor  of  urban  growth.  But 
the  figure  for  the  total  Area  population— 2,000,000  in 
1950,  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  projection  of  past  ex- 
perience. Consideration  of  Population  Data  on  page  59 
of  the  Appendices  indicates  a  growth  between  1936  and 
1950  of  slightly  over  80,000  for  the  balance  of  the  Area, 
aside  from  incorporated  Baltimore  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Generally  indicated  population  trends  for 
Annapolis,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas  suggest  that  rural 
losses  will  probably  be  roughly  balanced  by  possible  in- 
creases in  the  towns.  Practically  the  whole  80,000  in- 
crease can  therefore  be  expected  in  the  suburbs  of  Bal- 
timore and  Washington. 

Where  will  these  new  suburbanites  settle,  and  how 
much  land  will  be  needed  for  them?  The  typical  square 
mile  of  local  suburb  contains  not  only  house  lots  of 
various  sizes,  but  streets,  parks,  stores,  fire  houses,  schools, 
churches,  cemeteries,  country  clubs,  and  numerous  va- 
cant lots  that  somebody  sold  your  Aunt  Jennie  and 
Uncle  John  for  a  quick  turn-over.  These  all  go  into  an 
average  density  figure;  from  typical  counts  of  such  sub- 
urbs it  appears  that  this  future  80,000  will  occupy  an 
additional  40  square  miles  within  the  next  13  years. 
(See  Appendices  for  details  of  population  forecasts.) 

Where  these  square  miles  will  be  located  is  a  matter 
of  present  trends,  the  attractiveness  of  competing  subur- 
ban areas,  and  the  protection  given  to  preservation  of 
open  space  and  the  amenities  of  suburban  living.  It 
appears  that  in  general  the  Piedmont  section,  (the  area 
including  Catonsville,  Green  Spring  Valley,  Ellicott  City, 
around  Baltimore;  and  Chevy  Chase,  Rockville,  Silver 
Spring  around  Washington)  will  continue  to  grow  as  a 
district  of  estates,  suburban  farms  and  relatively  pros- 
perous homes;  while  the  Coastal  Plain  section  (Linthi- 
cum,  Glenburnie  near  Baltimore;  Severna  Park  near 
Annapolis;  Berwyn,  Bladensburg,  Capital  Heights  near 
Washington)  will  grow  as  a  district  of  smaller  homes 
and  market  gardens.  (Let  no  suburbanite  object  to 
this  distinction— town  names  are  used  only  to  identify 
the  general  suburban  areas  which  have  these  dominant 
characteristics,  to  which  there  are  and  may  be  in  the 
future  many  exceptions.) 

But  if  we  cannot  say  exactly  where  and  how  fast 
the  individual  suburbs  may  build  up,  we  can  and  should 
take  some  thought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
build.  There  are  on  the  whole  but  three  types  of  sub- 
urban growth,— the  radial,  or  "finger"  suburb,  the  con- 
tinuous suburban  or  city-like  "blanket",  and  the  "satel- 
lite", "garden-suburb"  or  "greenbelt"  community.  Ex- 
amples of  all  three  are  found  in  the  Area. 

Radial  suburban  growth  is  exemplified  in  the  Balti- 
more arei  by  Pikesville  and  communities  along  the  Reis- 
terstown  Road;  Catonsville  and  Ellicott  City  along  the 
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Baltimore-Frederick  Road;  Halethorpe,  Relay,  Elkridge 
along  the  Washington  Boulevard;  in  the  Washington 
area  by  Chevy  Chase,  Bethesda  and  Rockville,  on  the 
Washington-Frederick  Road;  Berwyn,  College  Park,  and 
Hyattsville,  along  the  Boulevard;  and  in  the  Annapolis 
area,  by  Homewood  and  West  Annapolis. 

The  next  type,  blanket  or  continuous  suburb,  results 
from  the  joining  together  of  these  fingers,  a  fusion  which 
unfortunately  has  already  occurred  between  the  former 
suburbs  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  two  large 
cities. 

The  third  type,  novel  in  many  features,  is  represented 
by  the  new  town  of  Greenbelt,  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration suburban  demonstration  community  northeast 
of  Washington.  This  resembles,  physically,  an  uncom- 
monly well-planned  community  similar  to  those  found 
occasionally  at  the  fringe  of  large  cities.  But  the  essen- 
tial unusual  feature  is  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
town  are  owned  by  a  public  agency,  and  designated  by 
an  official  plan  as  permanent  publicly  controlled  open 
space.  Such  a  community  should  depend  on  self-con- 
tained or  adjacent  sources  of  livelihood  for  a  majority  of 


its  residents  (such  as  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  at  Greenbelt) . 

Which  of  these  three  types  of  suburbs,  or  which  j:om- 
bination  of  them,  represents  the  development  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  Area,  and  that  Area  people  would 
prefer  to  see  and  to  live  in? 

We  can  look  to  the  diagram  in  Fig.  22  for  proof  that 
the  continuous  urban  blanket  growth  is  7iot  the  type  of 
growth  that  suburbanites  want.  The  present  scattered 
pattern  of  built-up  area  (the  last  box  in  Fig.  22)  indi- 
cates that  many  have  moved  out  to  be  close  to  more  or 
less  open  country.  But  it  is  quite  likely,  as  the  earlier 
urban  patterns  show,  that  continued  development  will 
cause  a  filling  in  of  the  present  open  spaces  between 
communities,  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  the  ad- 
jacent openness  which  people  originally  sought.  This 
is  also  quite  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  scattered  clusters 
of  development  that  are  too  small  to  have  adequate 
community  services.  Fig.  25  indicates  what  the  subur- 
ban situation  might  be,  in  1950  and  afterward,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  guide  development  in  a  more  orderly 
and  acceptable  manner. 


Figure  24.     Greenbelt,   Maryland.     A    garden   suburb  in   the   making. 
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Figure  25.     This  shows  rather  diagrammatically  what  a  1950  suburb  would  probably  be  like  if  left  to  extend  typical  "blanket  growth"  and  "stringtown  ribbon  development.' 
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Figure  25.    This  shows  roughly  the  way  suburbs  might  be  located  in    1950  if  guided  by   planning  and  development  controls. 
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One  form  of  growth  which  would  preserve  desired 
suburban  open  space  is  the  greenbelt  community,  de- 
scribed above.  Orderly  planned  development,  sure  con- 
trol of  surrounding  land,  adec^uate  public  services  and 
means  of  livelihood,  make  this  an  ideal  type  of  suburban 
development.  But  the  establishment  of  a  true  greenbelt 
community  depends  on  the  careful  guidance  of  a  con- 
trolling agency— a  private  industry  or  corporation,  a 
public  or  private  housing  agency.  Encouragement 
should  be  given  to  such  developments,  but  cannot  be 
established  merely  by  general  public  fiat  or  regulation— 
they  will  come  only  as  particular  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances furnish  a  reason.  Their  location  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  cooperative  study  of  the  development 
agency  and  the  interested  planning  authorities. 

So  we  come  to  the  largest  field  for  public  action  in  con- 
trolling suburban  growth— the  treatment  of  radial  sub- 
urbs which  spring  up  along  main  highways.  We  can  say 
definitely  that  no  suburbanite  is  benefited  by  a  con- 
tinuously built-up  frontage  along  the  roadside,  one  lot 
deep,  (as  usually  happens  toward  the  outer  edge  of 
suburban  areas) .  Nor  would  he  gain  by  an  excessive 
crosswise  growth  of  suburbs,  tending  to  merge  with  those 
along  adjacent  major  radial  highways,  (the  usual  effect 
of  controlled  development  near  the  city  boiundary)  . 
What  it  comes  down  to,  then,  is  the  question  of  planning 
for  moderately  wide,  reasonably  concentrated  suburban 
communities,  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  serviced  with 
public  utilities,  with  ample  provision  of  permanent  opeH 
space  both  within  and  bordering  the  community  so  as 
to  separate  it  definitely  from  all  neighboring  suburban 
units. 

This  resembles  rather  closely  the  greenbelt  community 
which  we  have  described  as  ideal.  But  it  is  a  type  of 
growth  that  of  necessity  develops  gradually  as  space  is 
needed  for  suburban  expansion,  rather  than  a  complete 
community,  self-contained  from  its  inception.  Detailed 
local  planning  can  establish  in  advance  .suitable  loca- 
tions for  stores,  public  buildings,  residence  areas;  can 
indicate  the  density  of  population  that  is  felt  to  be 
desirable,  and  avoid  the  wastes  involved  in  perpetual 
conversion  of  land  into  more  intensive  uses:  large  old 
residences  into  boarding  houses,  boarding  houses  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  apartments  and  stores;  these,  in 
turn  by  office  buildings. 

Suburban  communities  can  be  located  on  radial  high- 
ways and  still  preserve  open  space  between  them.  They 
can  constitute  a  form  of  radial  growth  without  being 
the  linear  "stringtown"  that  is  the  usual  first  stage  of 
undirected  suburban  development  along  motorways. 
They  may  be  located  just  off  existing  radial  highways, 
or  new  highways,   for  that   matter,  which  ^vill  provide 


for  rapid  transportation  toward  the  urban  center  with- 
out splitting  the  community  in  two.  These  locations  can 
be  determined  only  by  detailed  knowledge  and  coopera- 
tive study  of  individual  situations  by  planning  agencies 
and  private  developers;  but  wherever  they  are  located, 
they  should  be  guided  by  public  action  to  become  orderly- 
planned,  integrated  suburban  communities  which  will 
meet  satisfactorily  and  permanently  the  needs  and  wants 
of  suburbanites  who  will  occupy  them. 

Fig.  26  shows  in  diagrammatic  form  the  appearance  of 
the  suburban  portions  of  the  BWA  Area  as  they  might 
result  from  the  planning  guidance  recommended  above. 
It  illustrates  the  trends  of  suburban  growth  which  seem 
most  desirable  within  the  Area:  substituting  for  blanket, 
linear,  or  spattered  suburban  growth  a  combination  of 
greenbelt  and  suburban  community  expansion. 

Open  Space 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  in  emphasizing  the 
desirability  of  planned  suburban  communities,  we  are 
also  emphasizing  the  importance  of  preserving  open 
space  between  them.  What  is  meant  by  opeyi  space  re- 
quires definition.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  suburban  area 
which  may  include  parks,  clubs,  institutions,  private 
estates,  and  farms;  in  a  word— open  or  country  character, 
as  distinguished  from  closely  built  up  residential  and 
commercial  development.  Most  urban  areas  have  a 
limited  number  of  public  or  semi-public  open  spaces; 
the  parks,  playgrounds,  club  and  institutional  grounds 
that  have  been  acquired  by  accident,  or  hard  work,  or 
that  have  resisted  the  sales  appeal  of  increasing  values 
and  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation.  But  these  are  usually 
too  limited  in  area  to  produce  the  effect  of  open  space 
which  attracts  people  to  suburbs.  Are  there  any  ways  by 
which  public  regulation  can  preserve  and  make  per- 
manent this  desirable  character  of  suburban  openness? 
There  are  at  least  five  possible  tools  which  are  availa- 
ble to  public  agencies  for  this  purpose:  (1)  outright  pur- 
chase; (2)  purchase  of  rights  in  land;  (3)  zoning;  (4) 
subdivision  control;  and  (5)  tax  assessment  policy.  To 
use  any  one  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some 
degree  of  openness  in  large  stretches  of  suburban  coun- 
try involves  considerable  effort  and  needs  close  study 
by  the  planning  agencies  concerned  with  suburban  pro- 
tection. 

(1)  Outright  purchase  is  a  direct,  clear-cut  method. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  voluntary  sale,  or  of  condem- 
nation under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  In  either 
case  complete  compensation  to  the  owner  is  involved. 
This  method  is  perhaps  the  one  certain  way  of  assuring 
permanent  open  space.  With  the  aid  of  the  central  gov- 
ernments it  is  being  used  by  several  European  cities, 
(London,    Copenhagen,    Stockholm)     to    acquire    large 
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Courtesy   of   Resettlement  Administration 
Figure  27.     Not  much  inspiration  in  a  "Home,  sweet  home"  here. 

open  tracts  in  the  path  of  suburban  development.  Just 
because  the  idea  is  somewhat  startling  and  novel  to 
American  minds  is  no  reason  for  discarding  it  as  im- 
practicable. We  have  accepted  the  idea  of  such  publicly- 
o^vned  open  spaces  as  parks  and  forests  where  there  may 
or  may  not  be  any  direct  or  demonstrable  financial  re- 
turn from  the  land.  Therefore  we  need  not  shy  from 
the  thought  of  public  purchase  of  lands  which  in  large 
part  might  be  re-leased  for  farms  or  semi-public  uses, 
thus  pa)  ing  a  fair  return  to  the  public  on  the  investment, 
but  holding  the  whip-hand  against  destruction  of  open- 
ness. The  method  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  thought 
and  study  by  local  planning  commissions. 

(2)  Purchase  of  rights  in  land  is  another  method 
authorized  under  eminent  domain.  In  this  case  land  is 
not  bought  outright,  payment  being  made  either  for 
some  public  use  of  property  (as  in  case  of  an  easement 
for  a  public  power  line) ,  or  for  some  restriction  on  the 
owner's  use  of  his  property  (as  in  the  case  of  a  scenic 
easement  where  cutting  of  trees,  or  erection  of  structures 
is  prohibited) .  This  method  is  most  feasible  where  re- 
striction of  the  owner's  use  involves  little  or  no  loss  to 
him.  Where  deprivation  of  use  involves  payments  which 
are  high  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  property,  out- 
right purchase  (if  need  justifies)  is  preferable.  But 
purchase  of  land  rights  if  properly  timed  may  be  a  sat- 
isfactory means  of  preventing  eventual  fusion  of  suburbs. 
It  is  a  particularly  good  way  of  protecting  certain  natural 
topographic  barriers  to  suburban  fusion,  such  as  stream 
valleys.  Purchase  of  such  rights  in  the  form  of  scenic 
easements  is  discussed  in  some  detail  under  Parks  on 
pages  32-33. 

(3)  Zoning  is  a  recognized  use  of  the  police  power. 
It  can  at  present  require  that  all  residential  development 
in  a  district  be  single  family  houses,  each  with  one,  or 


Courtesy  Tennessee   Valley   Authority 
Figure  28.     Moderate  cost  suburban  homes  don't  have  to  be  crowded.     By  going 
where  land  costs  are  low,  individual  plots  are  feasible. 

even  two  acres  of  ground.  Some  communities  have  gone 
further  and  required  from  five  to  twenty-five  acres  of 
land  for  each  family.  The  basis  for  this  procedure,  as 
used  elsewhere,  is  reasonable  for  the  particular  location 
and  therefore  presumably  legal.  Such  zones  are  created 
where  development  already  is  of  the  type  required  by  the 
regulation,  where  private  investments  in  existing  estates 
and  farms  usually  would  be  seriously  depreciated  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  different,  more  intensive  type  of  develop- 
ment. As  is  well  known,  the  value  of  real  estate  in  an 
area  is  as  fragile  a  thing  as  public  confidence  in  a  credit 
structure— the  slightest  suspicion  that  all  is  not  well  is 
apt  to  cause  a  cumulative  landslide  in  values,  and  a 
consequent  loss  to  community  tax  rolls.  Zoning  is  a 
dike  against  that  first  intrusion.  It  is  also  a  safeguard 
against  costly  adjustment  of  community  services  to  pre- 
mature development  within  inexpensively-serviced  open 
space.  Orange  County,  close  to  Los  Angeles,  is  using 
this  type  of  zoning,  and  it  is  fast  being  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  important  measure  for  public  welfare. 

To  repeat,  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposal,  and 
the  chances  for  court  support  depend  on  answers  to 
three  questions:  does  such  zoning  largely  continue  exist- 
ing conditions,  does  it  avoid  refusal  of  many  requests 
for  confiicting  types  of  development,  and  does  it  allow 
the  owner  to  make  a  beneficial  or  profitable  use  of  his 
land?  In  the  Area,  there  may  be  quite  a  few  sections 
where  all  these  situations  apply.  The  environs  of 
Bethesda  and  Ellicott  City  contain  many  large  estates 
which  in  general  \vould  lose  value  if  this  section  were 
prematurely  developed  with  speculative  subdivision. 
Ftu'ther  out,  the  country  has  changed  very  little  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  needed  for  more 
intensive  use,  considering  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  suburban  growth  nearer  to  the  cities.     In  both  the.se 
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*FlGL'RE  29.     Showing    where    commercial    and    industrial    development   has  already  taken   place,   and  where    industrial   growth    can   e.xpand. 
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Courtesy  Baltimore  Associaiiun 
Figure  30.     A   part  of    Baltimore's   industrial    skyline. 


Courtesy   of   Resettlement   Administration 
Figure  31.     Such  commercial  encroachments   as   these  along  rural   luulorways  not 
only  offend  the  eye,  but  also  create  serious  traffic  hazards. 


areas  it  is  possible  that  zoning  to  preserve  existing  con- 
ditions would  save  a  valuable  countryside  for  the  BWA 
Area,  would  prevent  exploitation  through  land  sub- 
division speculation,  and  would  a\oid  the  necessity  of 
uneconomic  extensions  of  public  services  into  rural  areas. 
A  particular  foiTn  of  zoning  regulation  appears  to  be 
applicable  to  certain  locations  within  the  Area;  namely, 
zoning  to  prevent  development  of  lowlands  subject  to 
frequent  or  occasional  inundations.  Well  known  is  the 
situation  at  the  "Peace  Cross",  Bladensburg,  where  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  on  lands  often  flooded  by  the 
Anacostia  River  and  occasionally  by  wind-tides.  Future 
construction  on  the  remaining  open  land  should  be 
prohibited  by  zoning,  and  as  much  of  this  low  land  as 
possible  purchased  and  added  to  the  existing  adjacent 
park  along  the  Anacostia  so  as  to  permit  a  free  hand  in 
solving  the  flood  problem  at  this  point,  and  to  facilitate 
replanning  of  the  difficult  traffic  situation  at  the  Peace 
Cross  intersection.  Similar  unwise  developments  may 
occur  in  the  future  at  such  points  as  along  the  Patapsco 
River  southeast  of  Baltimore,  or  along  the  Patuxent, 
unless  zoning  restrictions  are  applied  to  the  adjacent 
lowlands.  Such  zoning  protects  the  unwary  developei", 
the  home  owner,  and  the  community  or  authority  which 
has  to  clean  up  after  a  flood.  (See  Appendices  for  text 
of  Wisconsin  Lowland  Zoning  Act)  . 

(4)  Subdivision  control  as  a  factor  of  land  develop- 
ment is  another  means  under  the  police  power  of  check- 
ing ill-advised  speculative  sprawls  of  new  lots.  There 
has  been  considerable  experimenting  with  a  clause  re- 
quiring a  subdivider  to  show  the  "convenience  and  neces- 
sity" of  his  subdivision,  (to  make  sure  it  was  in  good 
faith)  ;  but  because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  "con- 
venience and  necessity"  is,  this  has  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  A  more  indirect,  but  reasonable,  way  is  for  the 
law  to  require  installation  of  utilities,  connected  to  the 
public  system,  and  then  to  refuse  to  extend  the  public 


system  if  public  officials  consider  such  extension  costly 
and  unwarranted  at  the  time.  In  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent, intelligent  officials  this  authority  should  help  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  over-expansion.  But,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  easiest  land  to  serve  with  utilities,  and  the 
land  ripest  for  subdivision  (because  of  an  increasing  tax 
assessment)  is  the  remaining  land  between  the  developed 
fingers.  If  this  goes  into  suburb  we  are  faced  with  an 
extension  outward  of  the  urban  blanket  of  brick  and 
mortar.  So  for  our  purpose  of  preserving  openness, 
subdivision  control  is  not  a  perpetually  safe  tool  to  use. 
(5)  The  fifth  possibility  is  a  form  of  community  bar- 
gaining through  the  medium  of  tax  assessment  policies. 
The  general  idea  is  that  as  tax  assessments  tend  to  go 
up  under  the  urge  of  outward  pushing  suburbs,  a  district 
consisting  of  the  proposed  open  space  would  be  set  up. 
Owners  within  the  district  would  receive  special  tax 
concessions,  applicable  so  long  as  the  property  within 
the  district  is  continued  in  the  existing  type  of  use  or  in 
any  use  contemplated  by  the  control  provisions.  It  is 
realized  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  plan  of  this  character,  but  it  is  believed  that 
further  study  may  develop  something  that  will  merit  a 
trial.  There  are  precedents  which  come  rather  close  to 
the  situation.  For  instance,  the  statute  already  in  effect 
in  16  states  (as  of  1931)  imposing  a  yield  tax  to  aid 
private  forestry,  whereby  the  potential  \alue  of  private 
woodlots  is  not  taxed  (as  was  formerly  the  custom) , 
but  a  special  tax  is  put  on  income  derived  from  cutting 
and  sale  of  the  timber.  This  is  fairer  to  the  farmer 
(cheaper  for  him  too,  usually)  and  enables  him  to  carry 
commercial  woodlots  that  he  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to  put  into  annual  return  crops  to  meet  his  current 
taxes.  Because  the  existence  of  those  woodlots  is  a 
valuable  thing  for  the  public  (to  reduce  erosion,  insure 
raw  material  supplies  for  local  industries,  and  so  on) 
this  form  of  tax  policy  adjustment  has  been  considered 
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a  reasonable  use  of  public  power.  Some  variation  of  it 
might  prove  equally  applicable  to  bring  about  benefits 
to  the  public  in  the  preservation  of  open  space.  It  may 
be  possible  to  work  out  such  a  plan  which  could  be 
enacted  into  law  by  the  General  Assembly  \\'ithout  any 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  any  event, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  all  such  tax  ad- 
vantages  uniform  within  any  district,  and  to  prevent  the 
restrictions  from  being  used  to  give  undue  advantages 
to  individual  owners.  It  is  admittedly  a  delicate  piece 
of  machinery  to  place  in  the  hands  of  public  officials. 
(Our  English  cousins,  having  less  open  country  land 
and  therefore  prizing  it  more  highly,  say  simply  "There 
shall  be  no  building  operations  within  such-and-such 
areas.  Every  three  years  they  reconsider,  and  if  owners' 
claims  are  more  potent  than  planning  commission 
claims,  a  "general  development  order"  and  plan  are 
issued) .  In  spite  of  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  method  it  looks  promising  enough  to  justify 
further  study  by  legal  and  planning  authorities. 

Are  we  attempting  too  much  in  trying  to  guide  subur- 
ban development?  Fig.  26  indicates  that  in  some  ways 
it  may  be  worth  doing.  For  instance,  the  railways  bound- 
ing the  Piedmont  section  show  that  all  "circulation" 
within  will  have  to  be  by  road,  since  extension  of  com- 
muting lines  is  unlikely;  therefore,  too  concentrated  a 
suburban  growth  would  merely  congest  these  highways. 
The  diagrammatic  location  of  the  next  fifteen  years' 
suburbs  has  been  adopted  to  show  how  open  space  might 
be  reserved,  if  satisfactory  ways  can  be  found.  (Let  us 
not  ignore  the  fact  that,  when  funds  permit,  outright 
purchase  of  local  and  stream  valley  park  areas  will  help 
in  breaking  up  continuous  development,  and  that  sub- 
division regulations  can  require  donation  of  reasonable 


amounts  of  such  land) . 

The  exact  areas  to  be  designated  as  open  space  will 
ha\'e  to  be  worked  out  with  great  care,  by  an  Area  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (see  page  56)  composed  of  ex- 
isting and  to-be-established  local  planning  agencies. 
A\'hile  the  general  layout  must  be  studied  as  a  whole  by 
the  Committee,  the  definition  of  open  space  boundaries 
will  be  a  complicated  procedure  requiring  the  more  de- 
tailed attention  and  knowledge  of  the  local  planning 
commissions.  Likewise,  ■(\-hate\er  regulations  are  adopted 
presumably  will  be  uniform,  and  adopted  by  the  Area 
Committee,  but  they  will  have  to  be  made  into  law  and 
administered  by  existing  authority  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties, through  their  designated  agencies,  these  same  local 
planning  groups.  In  brief,  the  mechanics  of  regulation 
depend  at  present  on  public  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
open  space  is  a  subtrrban  necessity.  In  the  long  run,  if 
both  the  Area  and  its  individual  communities  are  plainly 
convinced  as  to  the  importance  of  that  end,  means  of 
effectuation  can  be  found. 

3.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Development 

These  dissimilar  uses  are  lumped  together  as  elements 
of  suburban  expansion  which  present  less  serious  prob- 
lems for  Area  action  and  can  the  more  quickly  be  dis- 
missed. Fig.  29  shows  the  present  Area  situation  ivith 
respect  to  them. 

Store  locations  are  not  essentially  a  subject  for  decree 
—they  follow  and  are  part  of  purely  private  develop- 
ment. The  Area's  interest  lies  only  in  where  they  shall 
not  be,  where  they  might  injure  other  types  of  desired 
use.  Thus  adequate  zoning  control  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  public  action.  (But  re- 
member that  the  details  of  the  zoning  control  deserve  the 
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Figure  32.     Washington  is  not  an  industrial  city. 
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greatest  care  and  can  help  or  hinder  the  normal  spread 
of  new  populations  and  suburbs.  Strongly  recommended 
is  the  extension  of  zoning  to  control  all  roadsides  to 
supplement  freeway  construction,  especially  on  newly 
constructed  roads  and  the  increasingly  heavily  traveled 
Piedmont  and  shoreward  roads.)  Industrial  locations 
are  even  less  subject  to  any  public  control  or  action,  ex- 
cepting this  public  right  to  say  where  they  shall  not  be 
situated.  Beyond  the  field  of  a  simple  development 
plan,  lies  the  economic  wonderland  of  rebates,  power 
sources,  unit-costs-laid-down-at-markets  and  such  bones 
and  sinews  of  manufacturing  operation.  No  uneconomic 
policy  of  tax  rebates  or  preferential  treatment  for  fac- 
tories exists  in  Baltimore  today;  we  may  assume  that 
none  will  and  that  manufacturing  expansion  will 
occur  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  in  the  past,  as  its 
locations  indicate  now.  To  describe  this  situation 
briefly,  (see  also  Fig.  32  for  data)  Baltimore  probably 
will  have  considerable  industrial  growth,  which  probably 
will  occur  largely  within  the  city  limits  or  north  of  the 
Patapsco  River.  The  important  section  south  of  Curtis 
Bay,  a  prospective  industrial  tidewater  center,  may  give 
rise  to  a  few  areas  of  suburban  industrial  development; 
here  small  houses  and  crowded  populations  may  create 
serious  problems  for  local  planning  authorities  and  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Area  between  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis. 

Washington  appears  headed  for  no  such  industrial 
growth;  the  District's  plants  have  not  increased  appre- 
ciably in  the  last  ten  years.  From  past  e\idence  alone, 
it  also  appears  likely  that  the  riual  Area  will  see  no  sig- 
nificant scattering  of  hustling  industry;  its  present  activi- 
ties are  largely  confined  to  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits, 
semi-wholesaling  operations,  and  so  forth.  Processing 
of  local  farm  and  timber  products  in  small  units  may  in- 
crease, but  again  we  may  repeat  that  the  only  "diffusion" 
in  the  Area  at  present  is  that  of  roadside  stands;  people 
and  industry  are  tending  to  cluster,  one  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  the  other  in  their  industrial  districts. 

Annapolis  evinces  no  desire  for  extensive  industrial 
growth.  The  Naval  Academy  and  the  state  government 
give  adequate  support  to  a  more  or  less  stabilized  popu- 
lation. Limitation  of  railroad  facilities  to  an  interurban 
electric  line  to  Baltimore  also  serves  as  a  deterrent  factor 
affecting  new  industrial  development. 

4.  Public  and  Semi-Public  Open  Spaces 

Although  the  general  principle  of  preserving  open 
space  as  a  factor  in  suburban  growth  has  not  generally 
been  accepted,  there  is  recognition  of  the  value  of  in- 
dividual open  spaces,  such  as  forests  and  parks.  Within 
corporate  limits,  city  parks  and  miscellaneous  institution 


grounds  do  or  should  furnish  frequent  openings.  In  sub- 
urban areas,  golf  courses  and  other  institutional  groimds 
help  to  preserve  openness.  In  the  rural  area  between 
cities,  besides  agricultural  land  (which  as  we  have  seen 
is  only  more  or  less  safe  from  suburban  encroachment) , 
there  should  be  permanent  open  spaces  for  public  and 
semi-public  uses. 

Many  types  of  such  open  areas  are  to  be  found  in  or 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  parks  and  forests,  have  a  direct  and  vital  relation 
to  public  recreational  use;  others,  such  as  hospitals,  penal 
institutions,  and  college  grounds  provide  large  open 
areas  with  a  limited  public  use.  Discussion  will  indicate 
instances  in  the  BWA  area  where  open  spaces  affect  and 
are  affected  by  planning. 

Forests 

Public  forest  areas  today  usually  have  several  coordi- 
nated uses.  In  addition  to  timber  growing,— recreation, 
grazing,  wildlife,  watershed  protection  and  erosion  con- 
trol are  given  appropriate  relative  importance.  Within 
the  BWA  Area  no  very  large  public  or  private  forest 
reservations  exist,  unless  we  include  the  3,000-acre  Ex- 
perimental Forest  in  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center.  The  tract  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Patapsco 
State  Forest  is  essentially  a  park.  Between  or  near  two 
great  metropolitan  centers,  aggregating  a  million  and 
a  half  people,  not  counting  suburbs,  there  is  no  really 
large  area  with  any  assurance  of  remaining  permanently 
forested  to  provide  a  future  outdoor  haven  of  solitude 
and  escape  from  crowded  contacts,  similar  to  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserves  near  Chicago,  New  York's  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,  Boston's  and  Cleveland's  Metro- 
politan Reservations. 

Happily  there  is  potentially  such  an  area,  waiting  for 
public  opinion  to  back  up  present  technical  approval. 
Southeast  of  Baltimore-Washington  Boulevard,  where 
the  land  drops  gradually  from  the  rolling  Piedmont 
Plateau  of  Montgomery  and  Howard  Counties  to  form 
the  lower,  undulating  lands  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  there 
is  a  great  expanse  of  land  at  least  two-thirds  wooded, 
though  many  times  cut  over,  much  of  it  worn  out  from 
tobacco  growing.  This  area,  halfway  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  stretching  from  the  Beltsville 
National  Agricultural  Reseaich  Center  and  Fort  Meade 
to  the  Severn  and  South  Rivers  is  suitable  for  a  State 
or  National  Demonstration  Forest;  proinises  eventual 
financial  returns  from  recreational  users,  timber  crops; 
offers  immeasurable  benefits  from  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, nature  study,  fishing  in  restocked  streams  and  arti- 
ficial ponds  and  restoration  of  wildlife  in  protected  areas. 
A  number  of  developed  recreation  areas  of  typical  Na- 
tional  and  State  Forest  character,   for  both  white  and 
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colored  races,  would  provide  welcome  retreats  for  city 
dwellers  during  hot  summer  months.  Representatives 
of  interested  public  agencies  have  approved  the  project: 
State  and  Federal  Foresters,  (see  in  the  Appendices  a 
letter  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service) ,  Biological  Survey, 
State  Agriculturists  and  various  Planning  Agencies  favor 
such  a  forest  reservation. 

With  a  public  forest  occupying  the  space  between  the 
Research  Center  and  Fort  George  B.  Meade,  some  four- 
teen continuous  miles  of  the  proposed  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway  could  be  built  through  public  reserva- 
tions, thus  hastening  the  possibility  of  its  construction. 
No  Federal  or  State  funds  for  land  purchase  in  this 
forest  tract  have  been  appropriated  or  approved.  Federal 
loans  to  Maryland  through  the  Fulmer  Act  might  serve 


in  part,  provided  owners  sold  land  at  the  low  acreage 
price  required  in  all  Federal  and  State  Forest  purchase 
programs.  The  poor  quality  of  the  land  could  never 
justify  high  prices  or  permit  any  other  type  of  land  use 
that  would  be  as  appropriate  or  useful.  In  large  sub- 
marginal  areas  the  cost  of  providing  public  services  such 
as  schools  and  local  roads  frequently  exceeds  tax  collec- 
tions. Eventual  returns  to  Prince  George's  and  Anne 
Arundel  Counties  from  their  shares  of  forest-manage- 
ment income  and  from  recreation  and  tourist  trade 
would  in  all  likelihood  exceed  any  apparent  losses  to 
tax  rolls  through  public  acquisition  of  land. 
Parks 

As   the  motor  car  has  revolutionized  traffic,  housing 
conditions,    the   general   pace   of  urban   life,    so    it   has 


■Figi;re  33.  All  "strip  parks"  shown  are  not  proposed  for  outright  purchase.  If  carefully  selected  and  protected  from  permanent  construction  encroachments,  they  may 
provide  locations  for  future  local  and  regional  motorways.  Neither  is  all  the  "potential  public  beach"  frontage  to  be  acquired,  but  some  should  be.  The  Patuxent  forest 
indicates  the  "gross"  area  of  a  forest  purchase  unit.     Highly  developed,  relatively  costly  areas  within  it  will  not  be  acquired  in  the  "net"  purchase  area. 
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changed  the  nature  of  park  needs  and  functions.  City 
parks  now  largely  serve  day  to  day  recreation:  provide 
active  play  space  for  all  ages,  restful  areas  for  peace 
and  quiet,  park  roads  for  pleasure-driving.  Holiday  or 
week-end  recreation,  to  the  motor-minded  public,  means 
au  revoir  to  the  city  and  off  to  the  more  or  less  great 
open  spaces  for  golf,  picnicking,  hiking,  riding,  fishing, 
swimming  or  what  will  you  have?  Parks  serving  this 
urban-exodus  urge  may  be  fitted  into  a  two-fold  func- 
tional classification:  first,  park  recreation  areas,  empha- 
sizing space  and  facilities  for  the  playful  public  away 
from  suggestions  of  urban  surroundings;  second  park 
ro7iservation  areas,  guarding  exceptional  scenic  values, 
historic  and  educative  sites;  but  admitting  and  encour- 
aging public  access  in  such  manner  as  will  not  damage 
those  qualities  which  justify  conservation. 

Both  the  above  types  of  park  areas— some  existing, 
some  potential— occur  in  the  BWA  Area,  but  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  lag  far  behind  some  other  large  cities 
in  the  development  of  non-urban  park  systems.  Fort 
Dupont,  now  being  developed,  and  the  projected  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Foote  parks,  with  picnic  areas, 
boat  landing.  Boy  Scout  Camp  and  such,  combine  pro- 
vision for  recreation  with  conservation  of  historic  values. 
Great  Falls,  not  yet  publicly  owned,  serves  as  a  magnet 
for  many  recreational  excursionists.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  superlative  example  in  this  region  of  a  f.cenic  Park 
Conservation  Area,  and  as  such  its  public  acquisition 
should  not  be  delayed. 

Within  the  BWA  Area  two  kinds  of  potential  non- 
urban  park  areas  occur  which  call  for  acquisition  or  pro- 
tection, with  eventual  development.  The  first  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  strip  parks.  Reference  to  the  Park  and 
Forest  Map,  (Fig.  33)  will  show  a  number  of  these  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
Near  the  former  they  consist  principally  of  branch  val- 
leys   of    the   Anacostia    River    watershed,    and    various 


smaller  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  such  as  Cabin  John 
Creek,  in  southern  Montgomery  County  and  Piscataway 
Creek  in  Prince  George's;  also  along  the  Potomac  itself, 
and  various  branches  of  the  Patuxent.     Near  Baltimore 
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Loiri  s  i      b     torest  Service 

Figure  35.     Eventually  a   managed   forest   will   produce  paying  timber  crops   like 

this. 


Courtesy  of   U.  5.   Forest  Service 
Figure  34.     There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  like  this  in  the  BWA  Area  that 
ought  to  remain  in   forest. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.   Forest  Service 
Figure  36.     Camping  is  one  of  the  forms  of  recreational  use  encouraged  in  State 
and  Federal  forest  lands. 
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the  strips  generally  follow  valleys  of  streams  feeding  the 
Patapsco,  Gw)'nns  Falls,  Jones  Falls  and  Gunpowder 
Falls  as  well  as  those  of  the  rivers  themselves.  Several 
reasons  justify  selection  of  these  valleys  for  strip  parks, 
with  connections  across  watershed  saddles  where  neces- 
sary. The  Piedmont  Plateau  section,  northwest  of  Bal- 
timore-Washington Boulevard,  where  lie  many  of  the 
strip  parks,  is  essentially  good  agricultural  land  into 
which  the  suburban  expansion  of  both  cities  is  steadily 
pressing.  In  pleasantly  rolling  topography  predomi- 
nantly cleared,  containing  no  extraordinarily  scenic 
spots,  the  stream  valleys  are  potentially,  actually,  the 
most  pleasant  portions  of  the  landscape.  Happily  they  are 
also  least  useful  to  the  farmer  for  cultivation.  In  most 
cases,  because  of  steepness  and  inaccessibility,  they  have 
been  left  largely  wooded,  and  generally  tend  to  remain 
so.  In  the  path  of  suburban  growth,  public  jurisdiction 
over  these  park  strips  would  assure  provision  of  open 
spaces  to  prevent  uninterrupted  built-up  areas,  to  pro- 
vide locations  for  future  parkivays  and  free-ivays,  as 
needed,  and  to  define  and  limit  suburban  gro-ivth  to  more 
or  less  separate  community  units. 

In  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Counties,  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission is  gradually  acquiring  stream  valleys  through 
control  of  subdivision  platting.  It  has  authority  under 
the  police  power  to  refuse  to  permit  subdi^■ision  into 
lots  of  any  areas  considered  unsuitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  fact  has  rejected  entire  subdivisions  on  that  basis. 
Unsuitability  is  based  on  such  factors  as  steepness  of 
land  and  impossibility  of  securing  satisfactory  drainage. 
Where  such  tracts  occur,  the  Commission  urges  their 
donation  as  park  lands.    If  the  subdivider  does  not  care 


to  give  them  outright,  he  still  is  not  permitted  to  put  lots 
within  such  areas,  and  no  structures  are  allowed  to  be 
built  therein.  Howard,  Anne  Aiundel  and  Baltimore 
Counties  would  do  ivell  to  provide  laws  facilitating  simi- 
lar action  for  suburban  Baltimore. 

Acquisition  or  control  of  strip  parks  only  in  this 
manner  and  at  this  stage,  however,  is  not  enough.  It 
tends  to  result  in  obtaining  belts  of  inadequate  width, 
and  risks  interim  destruction  of  natural  scenic  values 
and  construction  of  buildings  or  developments  which 
would  add  to  the  eventual  cost  price,  where  purchase 
might  be  necessary.  To  a^•oid  such  contingencies,  two 
steps  are  needed,  (besides  any  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation) : 

1.  Careful  field  and  office  study  of  a  future  network 
of  strip  parks*  should  be  made  to  find  the  most  desirable 
locations  from  the  standpoints  of  scenic  value,  perma- 
nency and  quantity  of  stream  flow,  relation  to  a  proba- 
ble future  system  of  parkways  and  other  motorways,  and 
to  a  general  pattern  for  suburban  growth. 

2.  Planning  agencies  should  exercise  their  rights  of 
eminent  domain  to  secure  scenic  easements  wide  enough 
to  protect  proposed  future  strip  parks.  Contracts  would 
be  made  with  property  owners,  restricting  their  rights  in 
the  land  only  to  the  extent  of  forestalling  such  contin- 
gencies as  were  indicated  above.  In  return  for  these 
rights  in  land  the  public  authority  would  pay  the  owners 
a  nominal  sum,  either  as  a  lump  covering  a  given  period, 
or  in  annual  installments.  Foresightedness  of  this  pro- 
cedure would  appear  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  im- 
mediate stream  banks  as  to  adjacent  usable  land,  needed 


*  Those  shown  on  accompanying  maps  have  not  all  been  field-checked,  are  to 
some   extent   diagrammatic. 


Courtesy  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
Figure  37.     Should    Area   stream    valleys    be    left    unprotected   to   risk    becoming 
"obscenic"   like    this? 


Courtesy  of  Baltimore   Park   Board 
Figure  3S.     Or  is  it  worthwhile  to  preserve  scenery  like  this  view  along  Gw>Tin's 
Falls  (now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  Park  System)? 
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Figure  39.     Of  the  BWA  Area  shoreland,   82   per  cent  has  had  private  cottage  resort   development    in   the   last    25    years.     How    much    will   be    left    5   years   from    now? 


eventually  for  parkway  purposes;  or  in  cases  where  tracts 
of  special  scenic  interest,  or  local  need  for  active-recrea- 
tion areas  would  suggest  enlargement  far  beyond  the 
minimum  widths  needed  for  strip  parks.  Scenic  ease- 
ments will  of  course  not  remove  the  eventual  necessity 
of  acquiring  buildable  land,  probably  by  purchase,  but 
they  may  ease  considerably  the  pain  of  the  operation. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  Montgomery  County  as 
assessed  values  rise,  due  to  the  ciianging  of  land  from 
farm  to  subdivision,  the  7  mill  park  levy  produces  ad- 
ditional fimds  for  purchase  of  needed  park  lands,  per- 
haps within  that  very  subdivision. 

The  second  kind  of  potential  parks  in  the  BWA  Area 
is  the  northwestern  shorelands  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  estuaries.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  though  there  were  a 
few  scattered  fishing  villages:  Galesville,  Mayo,  River- 
view,  the  shore  was  minus  cottage  resorts,  unfamiliar 
with  suntanners.  (One  exception  ivas  Fair  Haven  which 
a  tourists'  guide  of  1878  notes  as  a  pleasant  beach  resort.) 


Chesapeake  Beach  had  had  an  inauspicious  beginning  in 
1905  when  its  gaming  casino,  reached  by  its  own  rail- 
road, was  throttled  by  Maryland  blue-laws.  North 
Chesapeake  Beach,  in  1909,  began  the  parade  of  resorts, 
which,  except  for  Arundel-on-the-Bay,  gained  few,  or  no 
other  marchers  till  after  the  War,  when  the  rush  started. 
Bay  Ridge,  Sherwood  Forest,  exclusive  Gibson  Island,  to 
mention  a  few,  were  among  the  first.  Two  principal 
factors  encouraged  much  of  the  resort  development:  im- 
proved, cheaper  cars  on  better  access  roads;  and  pros- 
perity resulting  largely  from  a  construction  boom  in 
1925-26.  The  balloon  burst  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1926,  causing  a  temporary  setback.  Cottage-building 
has  continued,  however,  even  during  depression  years, 
probabh-  as  a  quasi-back-to-the-land  tendency. 

The  report  of  the  MacMillan  Commission  of  1901  on 
the  Plan  of  Washington  stated,  "One  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  health-giving  recreations  for  the  people  in 
a  place  with  a  hot  summer  climate  is  bathing,  especially 
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open  air  swimming;  but  the  natural  facilities  for  it  in 
Washington  are  not  good.  Sea  bathing  is  unattainable 
within  a  reasonable  distance  .  .  .  .  "  And  so  it  luas  in 
1901,  even  though  the  nearest  point  on  the  Bay  was 
only  20  miles  by  airline  from  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
District.     Regrettable  situation   that  in    1901   some  265 


Courtesy  of  Virginia  State   Conseri:atio7i  Commission 
A  scene  in   Virginia's  seaside  State  Park.     Maryland  has   many  such 
possibilities  in   Anne   Arundel   County   estuaries. 


miles  of  beach  frontage  could  have  been  bought  for  a 
song,  and  suitable  areas  reserved  for  public  use  as  needed; 
35  years  later,  most  frontage  at  several  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  has  already  discounted  in  its  asking  price  future 
possibilities  for  resort  subdivision.  Access  is  now  rela- 
tively easy.  It  is  the  land  which  is  nearly  "unattainable." 
Nearly,  but  not  entirely.  Between  Plum  Point  and  An- 
napolis, out  of  approximately  126  miles  of  shore,  there 
are  perhaps  12  miles  of  bay  front  and  19  miles  of  estuary 
frontage,  on  which  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  evidence 
of  btulding,  or  land  subdivision.  Between  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore,  out  of  a  total  of  139  miles,  there  are 
similarly  only  4  miles  of  bay  shore  and  13  miles  on  estu- 
aries. That  there  are  still  several  miles  of  shore  unde- 
veloped is  no  reason  for  delaying  acquisition  of  areas 
for  public  use.  Land  prices  will  not  decline,  may  rise 
appreciably;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  diminution 
of  interest  in  beaches  adjacent  to  a  rapidly  developing 
inter-metropolitan  area.  True,  certain  characteristics 
of  some  of  these  shorelands  may  not  be  ideal:  fairly 
warm  water  temperature,  shallow  water  in  places,  land 
breezes,   eroding   shores   and    the   ubiquitous   sea-nettle. 


Courtesy  of  National   Park   Service 
Figure  41.     To    the   right   are  Randall   Cliffs   in   Calvert  County;   Boy  Scouts'  Camp  Roosevelt  pier  in  the  foreground. 
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Yet  rapid  development  of  private  ownership  indicates 
these  northwest  shores  are  considered  sufficiently  desira- 
ble for  permanent  summer  homes.  Their  nearness  to 
two  such  population  centers  as  Washington  and  Balti- 
more outweighs  minor  disadvantages,  and  handicaps 
other  beach  areas  which  might  be  more  cheaply  acquired, 
or  more  advantageous  as  to  character,  but  which  dis- 
tance puts  out  of  the  running  for  metropolitan  public 
beaches. 

High  land-costs  naturally  form  an  obstacle  to  public 
acquisition.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  ultimate 
potential  value  as  beaches  will  not  outweigh  purchase 
prices.  No  one  who  sees  summer  crowds  at  Connecti- 
cut and  Long  Island  State  Park  Beaches,  or  Rye  Beach 
and  others  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  could 
question  that  future  generations  as  well  as  present  will 
call  blessed  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  provide  such 
great  recreational  areas,  at  almost  any  cost! 

Although  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  too  definite  a  geo- 
graphical limit  for  acquisition  of  beach  lands,  it  appears 
that  the  shore  between  Baltimore  and  Plum  Point  is 
about  the  extent  of  convenient  access  by  present  means 
of  transportation  for  all  of  the  population  of  the  BWA 
Area.  For  Washington  alone,  the  lower  Potomac  is 
worth  investigating;  for  Baltimore,  the  upper  Chesa- 
peake Bay.    From  the  standpoint  of  maximum  proximity 


to  both  cities,  it  seems  desirable  to  locate  at  least  one 
major  beach  development  between  Annapolis  and  Bal- 
timore. Provision  of  one  or  more  beaches  for  colored 
people  of  the  Area  should  be  assured. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  connection  with  this  re- 
port to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  shorelands.  Cursory 
examination  has  revealed  imde\'eloped  locations  (indi- 
cated on  the  Forest  Park  Map)  which  might  be  suit- 
able, obtainable  for  public  beaches,  particularly  on  the 
Severn  and  South  Rivers.  A  detailed  study  of  shores 
should  be  made,  (see  National  Park  Service  survey 
statement  in  the  Appendices)  and  action  taken  to  assure 
the  maximum  possible  acquisition  of  shore  frontage, 
even  though  much  of  it  may  not  be  needed  at  any  time 
soon  for  actual  development.  Having  behind  us  as  a 
nation  many  bitter  lessons  of  short-sightedness  in  squan- 
dering natural  resources,  we  should  certainly  seek  to  be 
no  less  foresighted  than  were  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  Capital  City,  whose  "grandiose"  ideas  of  scale  are 
being  amply  demonstrated  today  as  both  economical  and 
wise. 

As  to  methods  of  acquisition:  Virginia  has  acquired 
much  of  the  land  for  her  State  Parks  by  donation,  in- 
cluding the  first  1,000  acres  of  Seaside  State  Park,  given 
by  the  Cape  Henry  Syndicate,  a  group  of  interested 
citizens.     It  is  not  impossible  that  a  similar  gift  might 


TiGUKE  42.    Jones    Beach    State    Park   on   Long   Island  has  accommodations  for  12,000  cars, 


CoMitsv  oj  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
1 5,000  bathers.     Count  them  I ) 
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be  made  by  some  Maryland  or  Washington  citizen  or 
group.  There  is  aheady  the  example  of  one  Marylander 
who  has  put  in  his  will  a  gift  of  355  acres  toward  the 
eventually  hoped-for  11,000-acre  shore  park  at  Elk  Neck 
in  Cecil  County.  The  state  now  has  the  deed  to  221 
acres  purchased  there  by  the  county.  Initial  develop- 
ment of  the  tract  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labor 
is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

It  is  possible  that  there  might  be  some  owner  of  un- 
developed beach  property  who  could  be  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  devoting,  or  selling  at  a  modest  price,  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  with  good  beach  frontage,  if  given 
assurance  of  its  immediate  development  as  a  public 
beach  park.  Having  adjacent  to  the  balance  of  his  prop- 
erty the  convenience  of  well-built  and  well-maintained 
facilities  for  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing,  he  might  con- 
siderably more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  some  salable 
land. 

The  type  of  legislation  exemplified  in  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  (see  Appendices  page  61)  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  parts  of  the  Area,  assisting  in  beach 
and  strip  park  purchase.  Whatever  Maryland  may  have 
to  expend  for  shore  lands,  will  be  money  well  invested; 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  type  of  park  area  which  could 
be  located  anywhere  in  the  state  where  it  would  serve 
as  large  a  population  in  as  effective  a  manner  as  would  a 
beach  park  between  Baltimore  and  Plum  Point.  Un- 
doubtedly the  population  of  Washington  would  make 
extensive  use  of  such  an  area,  and  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  some  contribution  for  land  acquisition. 

The  proximity  of  a  beach  to  the  National  Capital 
would  suggest  the  appropriateness  of  a  Federal  contri- 
bution as  a  beach  demonstration  project.  Up  to  now  no 
National  Park  Service  Recreational  Demonstration  Pro- 
jects   (ones  which  provide  summer  camp  developments 


for  underprivileged  urbanites)  have  been  placed  on  that 
most  obviously  appropriate  spot— a  natural  beach;  rea- 
son: much  higher  cost  of  shorelands  than  of  the  sub- 
marginal  type  of  tract  usually  selected.  Extraordinary 
situations  call  for  exceptional  treatment:  the  past  15 
years  have  seen  over  82  percent  of  the  available  beach 
frontage  occupied  by  private  use.  Private  demand  for 
shore  sites,  and  public  use  of  privately  controlled  beach 
areas  seem  sufficient  indication  of  public  interest.  Shall 
State  and  Federal  Governments  dally  until  all  of  the 
beaches  have  been   taken? 

Wildlife   Areas 

Early  travelers  m  the  BWA  Area  reported  it  "especially 
favored  with  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds,  especially 
fish,  with  which  the  waters  teemed,  and  birds  which  fed 
along  the  banks."  Today  fish  are  still  plentiful  in  the 
estuaries  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  but  time  is  largely 
wasted  in  fishing  above  tidewater  in  the  Patuxent,  Po- 
tomac, and  smaller  rivers.  Other  wildlife  no  longer 
teems! 

Maryland  has  taken  some  steps  to  replenish  losses  but 
should  take  more.  In  the  five  counties  within  which  the 
BWA  Area  lies,  the  State  owns  outright  366  acres  in 
Baltimore  and  Montgomery  County  Ganre  Farms;  has 
imder  present  lease  as  game  refuges  for  5-year  periods, 
10,252  acres  of  private  lands  in  the  five  counties. 

In  connection  with  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  an  experimental  game 
preserve  of  some  2,200  acies  along  the  Patuxent  River. 
Here  is  planned  restocking  with  beaver,  deer,  turkey, 
quail,  and  other  native  fauna;  and  construction  of  a 
70-acre  shallow  lake  on  a  spring-fed  stream,  in  behalf 
of  water-fowl  and  amphibious  animals.  The  Biological 
Survey  would  welcome  additional  land  in  the  suggested 


i  m    r 

Courtesy  of  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
Figure  43.     Now  you  see  them  .... 


Courtesy   of   Westchester   County   Park    Com  miss  on 
Figure  44.     Now   you    don't.      But    it   costs    less    to   buy   beaches   before   theyVe 
been  built  up.     These  show  the  same  spot  on  Westchester  County's  Croton  Point 
Beach  Park. 
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Forest  Area  between  the  Patuxent  Rivers  for  fenced  re- 
search, and  designation  of  the  whole  forest  as  a  wild- 
life sanctuary. 

Only  the  Mississippi  smpasses  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a 
great  fly^vay  for  waterfo'ivl.  AVith  increasing  use  of  the 
shoreland  for  summer  recreation  comes  need  for  setting 
aside  game  bird  sanctuaries  if  waterfowl  are  to  survive 
the  encroachment  of  shoreland  development  and  destruc- 
tion by  hunters.  The  Maryland  State  Conservation 
Commission  does  what  it  can  with  limited  appropria- 
tions, but  needs  inore  funds  and  better  cooperation  from 
sportsmen  and  private  land  owners. 

Reservations  and    Institutions 

The  above  heading  lumps  together  a  miscellany  of 
public  and  semi-public  open  spaces  other  than  forests, 
parks,  and  wildlife  areas.  Included  are  such  types  as 
historic  and  military  reservations,  research  centers,  water- 
shed reservations,  airports,  penal  institutions,  hospitals, 
cemeteries,  educational  institutions,  golf  and  country 
clubs.  All  have  one  quality  in  common:  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  preservation  of  land  in  a  more  or  less 
open  condition.  This  one  factor,  in  addition  to  such 
recreational  value  as  pertains  to  some  types,  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  important  in  regional  development. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  watershed  reserva- 
tions, where  the  supply  is  subsequently  treated,  have  ex- 
tensive recreational  use:  boating,  skating,  picnicking, 
hiking.  Within  the  BWA  Area,  aside  from  limited  per- 
mission for  ice-skating  on  the  Burnt  Mills  Reservoir  of 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District,  recreation 
is  frowned  on;  the  problem  of  policing  being  considered 
as  an  unjustified  expense.  Consideration  might  be  given 
wherever  suitable,  to  cooperation  between  County  and 
Water  Company  officials  in  the  matter  of  policing,  pos- 
sibly adding  public  acreage  for  park  purposes. 

The  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  has  shown  that  there  are 
numerous  structures  within  the  BWA  Area  that  possess 
great  interest  as  examples  of  local  architecture.  Many 
of  these  buildings,  in  private  ownership,  have  been  pre- 
ser^•ed  in,  or  restored  to,  excellent  condition.  But  man) 
old  dwellings  are  receiving  little  or  no  maintenance,  and 
some  have  been  abandoned  to  the  elements.  This  heri- 
tage of  Colonial  and  Post-Revolutionary  architecture  is 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Bureau  oj  Biological  Survey 

Figure  AS.     Gone   with    the  Wind    .    .    .    and    they    will   be — like    the    passenger 

pigeon,    if  we  don't   provide  more   waterfowl  sanctuaries,    and  adopt   an  adequate 

policy  of   conservation. 

valuable  to  the  Area,  if  not  to  the  whole  country.  Local 
planning  and  civic  bodies  should  interest  themselves  in 
the  preservation  of  such  places,  as  has  been  done  in  note- 
worthy fashion  in  the  case  of  several  fine  old  houses  in  or 
near  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

Many  types  of  taxable  open  spaces  have  difficulty,  as 
time  goes  on,  and  cities  grow  around  and  beyond  them, 
to  pay  taxes  on  increased  valuations.  Eventually  this 
pressure  induces  sale,  for  subdivision  into  smaller  units. 
As  a  result  the  public  loses  valuable  open  space  and  the 
institution  gets  any  capital  increment  caused  by  urban 
expansion.  Proposals  have  been  made  that,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  country  clubs  and  certain  private  institu- 
tions, taxes  might  be  partly  "futurized":  minimizing  as- 
sessments to  begin  with  and  postponing  higher  levies  till 
such  time  as  pressure  of  population  growth  might  tempt 
selling  and  dividing  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  sold, 
accrued  taxes  plus  a  preferential  option  would  make 
public  purchase  of  the  land  for  parks  or  other  permanent 
reservations  easy,  inexpensive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  previous  discussion  of 
tax  adjustment  on  page  29  the  process  was  suggested  for 
general  preservation  of  open  space  as  such,  without  ref- 
erence to  its  particular  type  of  use.  In  the  above  para- 
graph we  ha\e  applied  the  idea  to  specific  semi-public 
open  spaces.  Any  legal  difficulty  relating  to  the  former 
situation  would  apply  also  in  this  case. 
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B.    PUBLIC     SERVICES 


1.  Transportation 

Motorways 

Place:  The  Baltimore- Washington  Boulevard.     Speed: 
45.     The    old  bus   rides   along   smoothly,   doesn't    she? 


Watch  this  hill— right  up  at  50,  without  a  knock.  It's 
the  pavement— used  to  bump  along  at  40  miles,  best  you 
could  do.  Look  at  it  now— 60!  These  cars  take  it  so 
smoothly,  you'd  hardly  know  we  were  moving.  Roads 
are   certainly  good  nowadays.     You  can   almost— Look! 


HIGHWAY    FATALITIES 
1936 

Total  in  Area  -   100 
Total  onWask  Blvd-45 


Single  AccideR+ 


ANNAPOLIS 


Figure  46.     Mass  murder  .  .  .  that  is  what  it  is,  when  partly  caused  by  dangerous  intersections,   inadequate  roadway   widths,  and  indiscriminate  access   from  the  roadside. 
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FiGDKE  47.     Motoring — the  Fifth  Horseman. 
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Is  he  going  to  pull  out?     The  damn  foo Look  out!— 

Crash— Blackout! 

So  ends  many  a  carefree  motorist's  smooth  passage 
along  our  modern  highways  in  the  year  1937.  The  high- 
ways should  be  good— all  told  they  are  costing  the  United* 
States  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  cars  are  good  top,' 
with  all  the  latest  gadgets,  as  well  as  the  power  of  125 
horses,  directed  by  the  flip  of  a  finger.  As  to  us  behind 
the  wheel— well,  good  or  bad,  we  are  what  we  are,  like 
Popeye,  and  it's  a  hard  job  to  change  us.     Add  us  all 


together,  and  we  have  a  situation  that  definitely  is  not 
good.  The  accident  spot  map  (Fig.  46)  shows  how  many 
of  us  were  blotted  out  right  here  on  the  highways  of  the 
Area,  during  1936.  The  grim  Fifth  Horseman— Modern 
style— has  picked  off  from  American  Highways  in  the 
last  18  years  more  lives  than  have  been  claimed  by  the 
whole  18  years  of  wars  that  we  Americans  have  fought. 
At  the  present  rate  one  car  out  of  every  three  you  pass 
on  the  street  will  end  up  a  twisted  wreck  within  the  next 
ten  years. 
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Figure  4S.     This  is  how  traffic  was  distributed  on   principal  Area  roads  in   1935. 
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Reasons  for  this  highway  holocaust  are  many.  Human 
fallibility  is  one— there  is  no  such  thing  as  foolproof 
motoring.  Overcrowding  is  another.  You  can't  jam 
20,000  impatient  cars  on  a  road  that  has  a  safe  capacity 
of  only  10,000  without  having  some  of  them  spill  out  in 
a  bloody  froth.  Type  of  highway  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  The  40-mile-an-hotu-  conditions  and  60-mile-an-hour 
cars  mix  considerably  less  well  than  oil  and  water.  Often 
forgotten  is  the  fact  that  60-mile-an-hoiu-  pavements, 
tangents,  and  curves,  when  bordered  by  intersections, 
private  driveways,  closely-packed  filling  and  food  sta- 
tions, become  in  effect  40-mile-an-hour  roads. 

Before  discussing  plans  for  Area  motorways,  it  will  be 
useful  to  make  a  quick  analysis  of  the  ingredients  in 
this  highway  broth. 

First  and  foremost  we  have  the  State  Highway  system. 
(Local  roads,  an  important  part  of  the  Area  develop- 
ment, are  another  technical  matter  not  here  consid- 
ered.) Fig.  48  shows  the  amount  of  traffic  moving  over 
the  State  roads  in  1935.  Of  the  half-billion  miles  tra- 
veled by  cars  during  that  year  on  the  Area  State  roads 
(the  relative  condition  is  about  the  same  today) ,  222 
million  miles,  44  percent,  were  traveled  on  just  three 
roads,  the  Washington-Baltimore  Boulevard,  the  Anna- 
polis Boulevard  and  the  Defense  Highway.  These  are 
the  Big  Three  of  the  Area;  what  happens  on  them  affects 
almost  as  many  motorists  as  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Area 
roads  put  together.  Part  of  what  happens  on  them  is 
shown  by  the  fatal  accident  spot  map,  already  mentioned. 
Shown  graphically  is  the  fact  that  dining  1936,  54  of 
the  approximately  100  fatalities  in  the  Area  took  place 
on  the  Big  Three— 45  of  these  on  the  Washington-Balti- 
more Boulevard  alone.  Common  himianity  insists  that 
here  we  leave  for  a  little  while  the  cold-bloodedness  of 
data.  A  statistician  could  say  that  the  Boulevard  rate  is 
normal,  to  be  expected  if  that  vohune  of  traffic  is  to  move 
the  distance  it  does  at  the  speed  it  does.  But  if  to  motorists 
the  figure  of  45  deaths  for  28.7  miles  of  road  seems  ap- 
palling (nearly  2  for  each  mile  every  year)  some  change 
in  present  conditions  is  necessary,  no  matter  how  theo- 
retically adequate  the  road  may  be. 

Popular  conception  of  the  Big  Three  is  that  they 
are  overcrowded.  Popular  conception  is  probably  right, 
though  what  constitutes  overcrowding  is  any  man's 
guess.  No  adequate  yardstick  has  yet  been  invented. 
Some  engineers  state  that  more  than  4,000  cars  daily  on 
the  average,  or  10,000  daily  at  average  peak  conditions, 
will  overcrowd  a  two-lane  road;  and  that  30,000  cars 
daily  will  overcrowd  a  four-lane  road.  (The  Washington 
Boulevard,  four-lanes,  now  carries  more  than  10,000 
cars  daily,  up  to  30,000  at  the  peak;  the  Annapolis  Boule- 
vard and  the  Defense  Highway  average  around  6,000 
cars  daily  with  peaks  of  more  than  10,000.)      Whatever 


the  figures,  the  Baltimore  or  Washington  motorist,  re- 
turning from  Annapolis  or  beach  resorts,  who  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays  has  spent  two  hours  or  more  crawling 
past  Glenburnie  or  Bladensburg,  does  not  need  to  have 
"overcrowding"  mathematically  proved. 

Debatable  is  the  status  of  wayside  development  along 
the  Big  Three.  Motorists  protest  the  ramshackle  or 
cluttered  appearance  of  roadsides,  engineers  deplore  the 
traffic  hazard  of  imlimited  next-to-the-road  parking  and 
private  driveways,  and  the  property  owner  asserts  his 
right  to  put  up  a  stand  wherever  he  pleases,  and  cater 
to  the  traveling  public.  (A  1936  inventory  showed  some 
300  commercial  establishments— one  about  every  500  feet 
—along  the  29  miles  of  Baltimore-Washington  Boule- 
vard.) Consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  princi- 
pal motorways  should  be  free  from  clutter  and  that  more 
fitting  approaches  to  the  National  Capital,  like  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  should  be  provided. 

Bad  as  it  is  now,  there  is  worse  to  come.  Traffic  vol- 
ume, diminished  by  the  depression,  again  continues  on 
an  ascending  curve.  What  will  happen  next  is  "gues- 
timation"  only.  (The  State  Roads  Commission  pre- 
dicts a  60  percent  increase  in  registration  from  1930 
to  1940;  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  predicts  43 
percent  more  traffic  in  I960  than  in  1936.)  What  is 
sure  is  a  larger,  faster  and  more  impatient  demand  for 
safe  and  convenient  travel. 

The  Area  has  plans,  ideas,  for  new  roads  and  widened 
ones.  Some  of  these  are  official,  some  unofficial  and  very 
futuristic  indeed.  One  of  the  most  complete  studies  is 
that  of  the  State  Roads  Commission,  in  a  report  to  the 
State  Planning  Commission  on  a  ten-year  program  of 
highway  construction.  Other  specific  proposals  have 
been  made,  including  a  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way; an  expressway  for  heavy  truck  traffic  across  Balti- 
more harbor  and  southward  around  Washington,  to  a 
new  Potomac  Bridge;  a  Bay  Bridge  from  Baltimore  to 
Tolchester  or  from  Annapolis  to  Matapeake,  and  others. 
Selection  from  these  various  proposals  is  made  hereafter. 

Modern   Motorway  Design 

A  summary  of  the  existing  highway  pictin-e  is  not  com- 
plete until  one  more  element  is  added— design.  Engi- 
neers have  looked  to  the  railroad  for  inspiration  on  de- 
sign for  highway  safety.  A  thousand-ton  express  train 
traveling  over  60  miles  an  hour  has  many  times  the 
potentialities  for  destruction  of  the  one  and  a  half  ton 
modern  motor  car,  yet  rarely  does  destruction  occur. 
The  answer  is  partly  to  be  found  in  obedience  to  set 
regidations,  more  particularly  in  the  character  of  the 
right-of-way— exclusively  for  trains,  limited  as  to  access, 
separated  as  to  direction,  and  scheduled  for  fast  express 
and     slow-moving     freight.       Translated,     with     minor 
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changes,  to  motorway  design,  engineers  give  us  the  park- 
way or  freeway,  with  these  same  features;— an  exclusive 
right-of-way,  with  access  at  definite  planned  points  only 
(and  wide  enough  to  prevent  roadside  obstructions  from 
intruding  close  to  the  pavement)  ;  separation  of  oppos- 
ing traffic,  by  a  unpa\ed  center  strip  which  should  be  30 
feet  or  more  wide,  to  protect  turning  or  crossing  cars; 
and  separation  of  fast  and  slow  trafEic  by  providing  a 
lane  for  each. 

Many  roads  have  some  of  these  features  ("divided  high- 
ways" ■(\'ith  center  strip,  are  now  being  built  from  Balti- 
more toward  Wilmington,  toward  Frederick,  toward 
Annapolis)  ;  some  have  what  is  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial feature,  the  limited  access  or  freeway  principle  (and 
most  of  these  are  parkways,  not  primarily  for  through 
travel)  ;  but  rare  is  the  road  that  combines  them  all. 
Yet  this  kind  of  design,  with  other  modern  engineering 
standards  of  pavement,  curve,  shoulder  and  guard  rail 
is  the  only  one  calculated  to  bring  highway  design 
abreast  of  motor  car  design,  to  give  the  motoring  public 
an  even  break  on  travel  as  it  might  be,  at  its  best. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  question;  what  new 
motoi'ways  are  needed,  where,  when,  why  and  how?  The 
answers  which  are  given  below  are  not  final  but  may  well 
represent  a  system  for  gradual  development  of  the  roads 
that  motorists  want. 

Major    Motorway    Recommendations 

Conclusions  indicated  from  this  brief  survey  of  Area 
motoring  are  that  tu'o  roads  in  particular  are  in  need  of 
immediate  relief  by  construction  of  new  modern  motor- 
ways; the  Defense  Highway,  from  Washington  to  Anna- 
polis; and  the  Washington-Baltimore  Boulevard.  (See 
Fig.  55  for  diagram  locations  of  these  and  other  motor- 
ways recommended  in  this  discussion.)  Both  of  these 
present  highways  carry  traffic  which  approaches  their  safe 
capacity  limits;  both  of  them  are  irritating  and  unsafe 


for  driving  under  their  often-crowded  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  the  route  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, granting  that  some  new  motorway  is  needed  to 
relieve  traffic  on  the  Boulevard,  the  question  arises: 
Ho\\'  much  of  this  traffic  consists  of  travel  from  one  city 
to  the  other;  and  how  much  is  distinctly  "through" 
traffic  which  presumably  would  prefer  to  by-pass  one  or 
both  cities,  thus  relieving  conditions  within  and  between 
the  two  urban  centers?  A  survey  conducted  in  1932  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  showed  that 
of  the  average  10,791  vehicles  per  day  counted  on  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Boulevard,  only  about  2,000  or 
18i-<  percent  had  as  their  origin  or  destination  loca- 
tions other  than  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  four  years  or  so  since  that  survey, 
traffic  has  mounted  somewhat,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  any  essential  change  in  the  proportion  of 
"local"  to  "through"  traffic.  The  significance  of  these 
figiues,  then,  is  the  fact  that  a  new  express  motorway 
for  interciiy  traffic  is  needed  considerably  more  than  one 
for  by-pass  traffic  at  this  time. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  new  four-lane 
divided  parkway  be  constructed  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Likewise,  a  divided  parkway  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  handle  passenger  traffic  should  be  built 
between  Washington  and  Annapolis.  Truck  traffic 
shoidd  be  restricted  to  the  existing  highways. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  projects  can  hardly 
be  decided  finally  on  the  basis  of  this  brief  survey.  The 
Defense  Highway  is,  to  be  sure,  only  two  lanes  wide;  it 
is  more  crowded  in  peak  periods  during  the  summer 
months  than  the  Washington  Boulevard,  and  is  more 
congested  at  its  entrance  to  Washington.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  much  more  of  the  proposed  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore Parkway  would  be  within  existing 
government  reservations,  would  probably  facilitate  its 
beginning,  and  reduce  the  expeirse  of  acquiring  the  ex- 


Courtcsy  oj  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Figure  49.     When  the  2-lane  highway  became  overcrowded  .... 
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Courtesy  of  V.   S.   Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Figure  SO.     We  built  some   with  .5-lanes.     But   that    idea  is  being  discarded   be- 
cause the  center  lane  becomes  an  effective  death-trap  when  opposite-bound  cars  try 
to   occupy  it  simultaneously  in   passing. 
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Courtesy  of  U.  S.   Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Figure  51.     The  next  step  was  the   4-lane   highway.     The   Baltimore-Washington 
Boulevard  demonstrates  how   unsafe  that  can  be! 

tensive  rights-of-way  recommended  for  these  Parkways. 

(The  right-of-way  width  of  a  modern  parkway  should  not 
be  less  than  250  feet  and  should  be  as  wide  as  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  where  topography  and  circumstances  indicate.) 
A  particularly  important  aspect  of  this  parkway  proposal 
is  its  strategic  value  in  connecting  Fort  George  B.  Meade 
directly  with  the  two  cities— a  connection  which  is  de- 
cidedly indirect  at  the  present  time.  The  emergency 
worth  of  the  project  should  count  much  in  deciding 
order  of  precedence  in  a  motorway  program. 

A  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway  would  accommo- 
date i7iore  people  traveling  between  these  cities,  would 
be  a  more  pleasant  route  to  travel  than  the  Boulevard, 
and  although  approximately  two  miles  longer,  its  grade 
separations  and  avoidance  of  congested  communities 
would  speed  up  travel  from  city  to  city.  With  proper 
suburban  connections  it  would  join  residential  sections 
of  the  two  cities  which  now  are  connected  directly  only 
by  minor  roads,  or  inconveniently  through  the  down- 
town urban  centers.  These  connections  are  important. 
The  recommendations  do  not  include  consideration  of 
new  urban  arterial  ways  direct  to  downtown  centers,  re- 
placing those  whereon  occurs  at  present  the  maximum 
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Courtesy  of  U.  S.   Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Figure  52.     And  so  we   try  a  dividing  strip — a  great  improvement,   but   this  one 
is  too  narrow;   lights  still  can  blind  at  curves,  and  it  forms  a  ribbon  that's  hard  to 
make  attractive. 

congestion.  But  the  suburban  feeder  roads  which  do 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  are  recommended 
for  both  ends  of  the  Parkway,  for  the  present  Defense 
Highway  and  the  proposed  Washington-Annapolis 
Parkway. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Baltimore- Washington 
Parkway  deserves  earliest  consideration.  But  each  Park- 
way proposal  should  be  studied,  locations  decided, 
Federal  approval  of  sections  within  Federal  holdings  ob- 
tained, and  financing  worked  out.  It  would  appear  that 
the  value  to  the  National  Capital  of  these  two  motor- 
ways would  warrant  some  sharing  of  the  cost  by  the 
Federal  Government,  perhaps  as  a  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  program. 

Little  mention  need  be  made  of  the  Baltimore-Anna- 
polis connection  now  being  built  as  a  modern  motorway 
from  South  Baltimore  to  Annapolis.  We  can  say  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  apply  the  freeway  principle  to  this 
road,  which  conforms  to  the  best  modern  highway  stan- 
dards of  construction,  by  legislation  authorizing  the 
control  of  access  from  abutting  private  land.  A  ftiture 
connection  from  this  road  to  the  Baltimore- Washington 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Figure  55.     This   is  better,  though  a  bit  narrow,   and  needs  planting.     With  no 

restriction  of  roadside  access  this  will  be  lined   in  a  few  years  with   a   miscellany 

of  hot  dog  stands,  billboards  and  other  traffic  hazards. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  bunau  ui  i'itoiic  Roads 
Figure  54.  The  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  free  from  roadside  en- 
croachment, but  a  divided  pavement  would  have  been  safer.  The  best  modern 
motorway  design  calls  for  both  divided  roadways  and  elimination  of  roadside 
hazards.  Such  design  is  exemplified  in  Connecticut's  Merritt  Parkway,  now  under 
construction. 
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Figure  55.     This  shows  the  principal  Area  motorway  proposals. 
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Parkway  to  Baltimore  would  get  around  some  of  the 
inevitable  traffic  bottlenecks  which  will  develop  at 
Brooklyn,  Maryland. 

A  third  major  motorway  is  also  recommended  for 
early  construction.  This  is  another  Parkway,  from  the 
end  of  the  divided  highway  at  Annapolis,  around  that 
city,  and  southward  along  the  shore  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  to  Solomon's  Island.  Topography  of  the  shore 
would  keep  this  route  inland  near  Annapolis;  further 
south  it  might  become  a  Bay  Drive,  along  the  cliffs  of 
Calvert,  with  outstanding  scenic  equalities.  But  the 
prime  reason  for  this  Parkway  is  to  replace  the  winding 
alignment  of  the  present  shore  road  with  a  modern 
motorway  feeder  to  the  increasingly  numerous  shore 
communities,  and  to  future  beach  j^arks  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  estuaries. 

These  are  the  essential  recommendations  for  motor- 
ways for  early  construction.  One  other  project  may  be- 
long in  this  category.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  there  will  be  need  for  a  freeway  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  serve  from  Florida  to  Maine  just 
inland  from  coastal  cities.  Through  Maryland  this 
might  lie  as  indicated  in  Fig.  55.  While  construction  will 
not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  future,  this  fast 
through  route  for  loirg-distance  traffic  can  well  be  anti- 
cipated by  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  now,  particularly 
where  it  passes  through  or  near  expanding  suburban 
areas.  Local  suburban  needs  north  of  Baltimore  may 
justify  this  section  of  the  motorway  in  advance  of  con- 
struction of  the  conrplete  Seaboard  Freeway  project. 

Still  fiuther  in  the  future  is  the  proposal  for  a  South- 
eastern Express  freeway,  mainly  for  commercial  traffic, 
which  would  cross  Baltimore  Harbor  by  a  new  bridge 
and  by-pass  Washington  by  a  new  Potomac  bridge  at 
Fort  Washington  or  below.  The  proposal  is  interesting 
and  may  have  sufficient  merit  in  the  futiue  to  offset  the 
expense  of  the  bridges  but  needs  no  particular  action  at 
present. 

Deserving  future  consideration  for  Area  circulation  is 
a  Parkway  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  across 
Southern  Maryland  to  the  Bay  near  Chesapeake  Beach. 
While  not  a  direct  connection  betweeir  Washington  and 
the  Bay,  it  would  nevertheless  afford  a  pleasant  parkway 
loop  drive  over  the  already-planned  Fort  Drive  and 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  down  the 
Potomac,  across  to  the  Bay,  up  the  Shore  Parkway 
to  Annapolis,  and  returning  to  Washington  over  the 
new  Parkway  proposed  in  this  report.  This  Southern 
Maryland  Parkway  would  connect  with  the  Cedarville 
State  Forest  on  the  Prince  George's-Calvert  County  line. 
While  not  a  prime  Area  necessity  at  present,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  future  benefit  to  be  cut  to  budget  cloth. 

Significant  to  Annapolis,  and  indiiectly  related  to  pre- 


vious Area  motorway  proposals  is  provision  of  a  divided 
highway  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  connecting  the  Anna- 
polis-Matapeake  Ferry  with  the  north  by  way  of  the 
Dupont  Highway. 

Unconsidered  are  such  offshoots  of  highway  planning 
as  surfacing,  grade  separation,  county  roads  and  traffic 
rides.  Unconsidered  also  are  such  important  parts  of 
highway  planning  as  circumferential  suburban  roads 
around  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  are  more 
matters  lor  recommendation  by  an  Area  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  action  by  suburban  planning  commis- 
sions. The  above  motorway  highlights  leave  but  one 
maitr  question— What  public  action  can  be  taken  now? 

The  answer  is  brief.  First,  legislation  to  permit 
limited  access  motorways.  Second,  authority  for  action 
by  towns  and  counties  to  zone  existing  highways  for 
adequate  building  setbacks,  for  private  parking  space, 
for  concentrating  commercial  uses  in  reasonably  spaced 
locations.  Third,  use  of  existing  legislation  to  permit 
BWA  Area  counties  to  adopt  official  maps,  which  prevent 
building  construction  on  futine  motorway  routes;  ob- 
taining width  enough  for  modern  routes  in  advance  of 
increasing  and  speculative  land  prices.  Fourth,  and 
probably  most  important,  immediate  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate land  for  grade  separations  at  the  crossings  of  the 
proposed  major  parkways  and  existing  main  highways, 
suclr  as  tire  Washington  Boulevard  and  the  Defense 
Highway,  at  which  critical  points  private  developments 
in  tire  interim  might  make  expensive  or  impossible  these 
contributioirs  to  modern  motoring  in  the  Area. 

Railways 

Here  we  simplify  our  discussion  to  the  question  of 
what  public  action  is  necessary  to  fit  railways  into  the 
general  BWA  plan.  This  simplifies  the  questioir  almost 
out  of  existence,  since  the  public  interest  in  rates,  ser- 
vice, retention  of  branch  lines,  is  too  involved  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  flashlight  picture  of  the  Area.  They  are 
problenrs  for  the  railroads'  own  action,  in  consultation 
with  the  public  agencies  of  Baltimore  aird  Washington, 
and  counties  and  towns  served  by  them.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  future  Area  will  be  interlaced 
with  streamlined  rail  service  or  hum  with  rail-freight 
loads.  To  the  Area  resident,  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
problem  of  commuting  into  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
chiefly  into  the  latter,  because  of  its  recent  boom  growth 
and  extended  layout.  Here  we  can  suggest  only  that 
many  cities  lean  heavily  on  rail  commuting  service, 
which  appears  not  to  be  developed  highly  in  this  area. 
The  use  of  the  Rockville,  Kensington  and  Silver  Spring 
line,  and  the  Laurel,  Berwyn,  Hyattsville  line  of  the  B. 
and  O.  into  Washington  Union  Station,  possibly  also 
through  to  a  suburban  commuting  station  back  of  the 
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FiGuKE  56,     Freewaj- — restricted    access,     unrestricted     traffic. 

Department  of  Agriculture's  new  South  Building  and  the 
South  Mall  development,  might  furnish  quick  service 
to  commuters,  relieve  congestion  on  streets  and  park- 
ing places  in  Washington.  The  Glenburnie  line  of  the 
B.  &:  O.,  the  York  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
"Ma  and  Pa,"  into  Baltimore  appear  to  offer  similar 
possibilities;  yet  absence  of  such  use  may  indicate  ob- 
stacles such   as  lack  of  railroad   commuting  sentiment. 


Highwaj — no     restrictions.        Parkway — restricted     access,     restricted     traffic. 

The  B.  and  O.  has  recently  provided  a  needed  stop  for 
through  trains  at  Silver  Spring  so  as  to  save  outward 
bound  or  returning  north-side  suburbanites  and  pas- 
sengers from  northern  parts  of  the  District  the  trip  to  or 
from  the  Union  Station.  All  such  problems  call  for 
study  by  local  authorities  and  the  railroads. 

Waterways 

Recreational  and  water  supply  uses  are  discussed  else- 
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Figure  57.     Along  the  old  Thomas  Viaduct,  completed  in 

where.  Certain  commercial  waterway  improvements 
may  aflect  the  Area  indirectly  by  increasing  water  com- 
merce to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Developments 
like  the  Delaware-Chesapeake  Canal,  now  being  in- 
creased from  12  feet  to  27  feet  in  depth,  96  feet  to  250 
feet  in  width;  the  harbor  development  of  Baltimore, 
where  a  1930  plan  of  the  Army  District  Engineer's  Office 
has  now  been  over  70  percent  completed;  the  dredging 
of  the  Anacostia,  over  80  percent  complete  to  its  even- 
tual limit  just  inside  the  District  line,  will  gradually 
build  up  trade,  industry,  and  the  extension  of  suburban 
de\elopment  further  into  the  Area.  The  Anacostia  im- 
provement in  particular  would  intensify  development  in 
that  section.  This  will  require  cooperative  control  by 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  the  cooperation  of  the  Prince  George's  County 


Courtesy    of   Baltimore   and  Ohio   Railroad 
1S29   over   the    Patapsco   River,    runs    a    modern   steam    train. 

Commissioners,    or    through    some    new   machinery    of 
Area  development  guidance. 

Airways 

Discussion  of  airways  in  an  area  as  small  as  the  BWA 
Area  sounds  as  pointless  as  discussing  the  highway  prob- 
lem of  your  own  back  yard.  The  problem  is  in  effect 
the  same:  garages— airports.  For  the  main  public  air- 
ways, the  Area  at  present  has  no  interest,  except  for  air- 
ports  at  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  beacons  in  be- 
tween. All  of  these  are  satisfactory  with  the  exception 
of  the  Washington  airport,  now  being  studied  for  re- 
location, perhaps  at  Gravelly  Point  on  the  Potomac, 
perhaps  southeast  of  Washington  in  Prince  George's 
County.  Public  action  needed  however  is  slight;  high- 
way, sanitary,  and  zoning  agencies  can  fit  ground  de- 
velopment to  approaches  and  services,  assuming  reasona- 
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ble  competence  on  the  part  of  the  locating  agency. 

But  public  interest  may  be  more  practically  affected 
by  the  location  of  small  public  and  private  landing  fields 
(the  ones  now  in  use  are  shown  on  Fig.  58)  .  The  safety 
angle  and  the  noise  and  dust  attendant  to  traffic,  com- 
bine to  make  them  obnoxious  and  destructive  to  resi- 
dential values.     Outlying  airports,  satisfactorily  removed 


in  the  beginning,  may  become  decidedly  out  of  place 
in  later  suburban  development.  Legislation  through 
zoning,  to  regulate  development  of  airport  surroundings 
and  positive  control  of  location  and  operation  through 
supervision  by  an  Area  Coordinating  Committee 
should  allow  sufficient  provision  for  these  items  of  Area 
development,  with  least  injury  to  other  types  of  land 


FiGUKE  58.    Airports  and  airways  in  the   BWA  Area. 
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use.  Local  planning  agencies  may  advise  as  to  how  many 
of  the  fields  should  continue  ^vhere  they  are,  but  no  man 
can  say  how  many  more  will  be  needed  or  what  the 
future  of  local  flying  will  be.  At  present,  only  prin- 
ciples of  control  remain  for  adoption,  though  many 
small  details  need  consideration,  such  as  providing 
ground  markers  on  roads,  crossroads,  buildings  and 
towns  to  aid  in  identifying  the  Area  for  air  travelers. 

Incomplete  would  be  the  discussion  of  airways  without 
mention  of  the  Area's  plans  for  a  trans-Atlantic  air 
terminal.  A  Pan-American  Airways  contract  with  the 
city  of  Baltimore  calls  for  transatlantic  air  service  to 
Baltimore  in  1938;  Zeppelin  Commander  Eckener's 
interest  in  Washington  and  Baltimore,  rather  certainly 
forecasts  an  ocean  airship  line,  terminating  at  a  point 
^v'ithin  or  adjacent  to  the  Area.  It  is  interesting  to  spec- 
ulate on  changes  within  the  Area  if  transatlantic  air 
travel  challenges  steamship  transportation  (compare  the 
growth  of  New  York  since  the  beginning  of  its  port 
development) .  In  any  event,  the  Area  may  yet  become 
the  foremost  Atlantic  coast  terminal  for  ocean  airways. 

2.  Utilities 

Water  Supply 

Comments  on  the  adequacy  of  these  services  may  well 
seem  presumptuous,  in  view  of  the  competent  technical 
study  being  given  them  by  such  authorities  as  U.  S.  Army 
Ri\er  and  Harbor  Engineers,  the  Baltimore  Water  De- 
partment, the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Health  Department,  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Sanitary  Commission  and  other  public  boards. 
The  essential  featines  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
Area  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  60.  The  prospect  for  future 
development  appears  to  be  about  as  follows. 

Around  Baltimore,  the  outlying  sections  of  the  metro- 
politan suburbs  should  eventually  be  served  by  the 
Baltimore  system.  (This  and  other  information  is  taken 
from  the  1934  Report  of  the  Advisory  Engineers'  Com- 
mittee on  "Water  Supply  to  the  City  of  Baltimore.)  The 
supply  for  this  service  will  be  taken  from  an  enlarged 
Loch  Raven;  the  present  Loch  Raven  supply  will  be  ade- 
quate for  a  population  of  1,185,000;  enlargement  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  estimated  1960  popula- 
tion of  1,250,000  in  the  proposed  service  area.  An  upper 
Patapsco  River  site  could  be  developed  for  eventual  Bal- 
tinrore  use. 

Official  studies  indicate  that  the  source  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  water  supply  will  continue  to  be  the  Po- 
tomac, though  perhaps  eventually  supplemented  by 
some  Virginia  streams.  This  service  area  is  not  ex- 
pected to  extend  into  Mar)land.  The  territory  of  the 
rural  and  suburban  Area  between  the  cities  is  now  partly 


served  by  tlie  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District 
and  may  eventually  be  entii-ely  served  by  this  agency. 
Its  water  supply  plans  for  the  Area  provide  for  adding 
to  the  present  supply  from  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the 
Anacostia,  water  from  the  Patuxent  River  in  the  near 
futiue;  from  the  Middle  and  Little  Patuxent  many  years 
hence. 

Meanwhile  it  is  important  for  public  control  to  assure 
that  future  reservoir  areas  remain  unbuilt.  Although 
funds  should  be  nrade  available  for  a  gradual  continuous 
purchase  program,  zoning  and  official  map  protection 
might,  with  necessary  legislation,  be  used  to  prevent  ex- 
pensive building  construction  that  would  increase  the 
cost  of  purchase.  It  is  clear  that  if,  for  public  use,  a 
reservoir  area  has  been  definitely  planned  for,  that  fact 
should  reserve  it  against  any  conflicting  private  develop- 
ment. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  or  advisable  to  recommend 
any  large  purchase  program  for  controlling  entire  water- 
sheds. Land  values  are  too  high,  and  treatment  plants 
would  still  be  necessary  unless  every  square  foot  of  the 
watershed  were  protected.  Consideration  should  never- 
theless be  given  to  a  policy  of  land  purchase  by  the 
County  or  State  around  the  shore  lines  of  the  reservoirs, 
for  recreational  use,  as  previously  referred  to  under  the 
heading  "Reser\ations  and  Institutions."  The  State 
Board  of  Health  should  continue  to  review  all  water 
supply  plans,  and  protect  the  purity  of  local  systems 
throughout  the  Area,  before  their  possible  absorption 
into  a  district  supply  system. 

Sewage  Disposal    and   Pollution 

The  two  inseparables  of  sewage  disposal  and  stream 
pollution  are  important  to  the  Area  and  in  certain  por- 
tions are  serious  problems.  Urgent  enough  is  the  neces- 
sity for  protecting  Area  streams  from  sewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes;  yet  this  protection  is  in  large  measure  al- 
ready satisfactorily  supplied,  and  gives  evidence  of  being 


Courtesy  oj  Baltimore  City  Water  Department 
Figure  59.  With  water  from  the  Pretty  Boy  Reservoir  given  treatment  before 
going  into  Baltimore  pipes,  some  recreational  use  might  be  made  of  the  shore  area. 
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WATER    RESOURCES    DIAGRAMS 


WATER  SUPPLY  IN  THE  AREA 


POLLUTION  IN  THE  AREA 


WATER  SERVICE  AREAS 

THIS    MAP    IS     TENTATIVE     AND     SUBJECT      TO    rURTHER    STUDY   ANOfiEVrSiOM. 


SEWER  SERVICE  AREAS 


Figure  60.     Present  conditions,  future  expectations  for  Area  water  resources. 
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adequate  under  increasingly  crowded  conditions.  The 
approximately  150,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  discharged 
each  day  from  the  Area  really  causes  less  trouble  than 
the  large  industrial  wastes  and  low  stream  flows  of  West- 
ern Maryland,  for  instance. 

The  main  facts  about  today's  sewage  and  pollution  in 
the  Area  are  shown  in  diagram  on  Fig.  60.  Not  much 
"pollution"  is  shown;  in  truth,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is 
meant  by  pollution.  No  stream  in  the  Area  is,  without 
treatment,  fit  for  drinking  water,  and  few  are  actually 
imsafe  for  swimming,  although  the  Anacostia  and  the 
harbor  inlets  around  Baltimore  are  by  no  means  to  be 
recommended  as  swimming  holes.  Measured  by  sources 
of  complaints,  two  sections  stand  out  as  needing  immedi- 
ate attention.  One  is  the  Anacostia  River,  its  Northeast 
Branch,  and  parts  of  the  Northwest  Branch;  the  other 
is  the  Patapsco  River  from  around  Herberts  Run  to  the 
City  Line.  Plans  exist  for  correction  of  both  of  these 
conditions  (the  same  agencies  that  supervise  water  sup- 
ply regulate  sanitation  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Area) .  Present  solutions  indicate  either  individual 
treatment  plants  (the  Anacostia  plant  is  a  long-needed 
project  of  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District) 
or  connections  to  new  intercepting  sewers  at  both  of 
these  points.  Most  important  recent  development  is  the 
large  District  of  Columbia  treatment  plant  now  under 
construction  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac,  across  from 
Alexandria. 

There  are  other  minor  stretches  where  pollution  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  need  correction— Little  Falls 
Branch  in  Washington  suburbs;  Laurel,  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Patapsco,  from  West- 
minster to  Tannery,  and  Asbestos  to  the  Westminster 
Road.  (The  Patapsco  carries  chiefly  industrial  wastes.) 
But  all  these,  too,  are  being  studied  or  are  already  being 


corrected.  The  sanitary  engineering  need  not  be  a  par- 
ticularly serious  Area  problem,  provided  the  Area  will 
listen  to  the  doctor  and  pay  for  the  medicine  he  pre- 
scribes. Regulations  on  suburban  growth,  however,  can 
assist  the  sanitary  engineers  in  mapping  the  cheapest 
and  best  program  of  sewage  collection  systems,  and  pre- 
vent over-expansion  at  public  expense. 

One  other  point  has  not  yet  been  covered  by  this 
brief  survey.  A  different  kettle  of  shellfish  is  interference 
of  sewage  and  waste  with  the  oyster  beds  and  the  oyster 
industry  along  the  Bay  shores.  It  is  fortunately  not 
seriotis  on  the  Anne  Arundel  shore.  The  Severn  estuary 
alone  is  closed  to  oystering,  and  even  here  a  new  treat- 
ment plant  now  in  operation  may  (the  State  Health 
Department  won't  promise)  modify  restrictions.  Inci- 
dentally, all  we  know'  about  the  areas  marked  "Oyster 
beds  (1906)  "  on  Fig.  60  is  that  they  are  not  1937  oyster 
beds.  Where  today's  beds  are  located  is  a  sorely  needed 
piece  of  mapping  ivork  in  Maryland. 

Other   Utilities 

You  may  have  noticed  that  discussion  of  various  Area 
developments  needing  public  attention  and  action  has 
been  approaching  activities  that  need  but  little  public  at- 
tention. That  applies  particularly  to  the  heading  "other 
utilities"— gas,  telephone,  power  and  light.  In  Maryland 
these  are  largely  private  undertakings,  supervised  by 
existing  public  utilities  commissions  that  have  been 
established  to  act  in  the  public  interest.  Rural  electri- 
fication is  one  field  to  which  public  action  has  currently 
turned.  A  more  vigorous  State  Rural  Electrification 
Commission,  working  closely  with  the  local  planning 
agencies  who  guide  development,  should  point  the  way 
to  extended,   more  convenient  and  lower  cost  services. 
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IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  ACTION 


Let  us  assume  that  the  foregoing  recommendations,  or 
similar  ones,  appeal  to  residents  of  the  BWA  Areas  as 
sound,  and  worthy  of  some  positive  action  to  put  them 
into  effect.     What  can  be  done  about  them? 

1.  Recommendations  for  Citizen  Support 

The  element  of  chief  importance  that  is  necessary  if 
planning  is  to  be  more  than  idle  talk  among  a  small 
group  of  enthusiasts,  is  public  understanding  and  support 
of  a  planning  program.  This  fact  is  elementary  but 
must  be  repeated  "ad  nauseam",  and  "ad  infinitum". 
Applied  to  the  Area,  it  means  that  a  majority  of  resi- 
dents must  be  willing  to: 

(1)  Sponsor  legislation  which  will  extend  present 
planning  jurisdictions,  create  new  planning  agencies, 
and  provide  for  coordination  of  planning  in  the  Area 
(as  recommended  on   page   3).     These   agencies   are 

needed  to  study  and  work  out  details  involved  in  gen- 
eral recommendations  like  the  foregoing.  In  short, 
they  prepare  the  case  for  Area  residents,  the  jury,  to 
listen  to  and  decide. 

(2)  Take  part  in  activities  which  these  planning 
agencies  undertake.  This  means  that  Area  residents 
must  help  create  an  organization  for  understanding 
the  program,  through  the  usual  means  of  mailing  lists, 
local  meetings,  resolutions.  Because  interest  in  these 
activities  tends  to  wane  doesn't  mean  that  they  are 
essentially  ineffectual— organization  is  in  fact  vital 
whenever  anything  involving  public  support  is  to  be 
obtained,  whether  it  be  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  decision  to  buy  50  feet  of  fire 
hose  for  the  local  volunteer  fire  department. 

(3)  Work  through  this  organization  to  see  that 
existing  laws  affecting  maintenance  and  development 
—pollution,  dumping,  building  laws,  zoning,  subdivi- 
sion regulations,  among  others  of  civic  interest— are 
effectively  administered. 

(4)  Support  needed  legislation  for  specific  projects, 
planning  control,  and  administrative  procedures, 
which  will  be  outlined  by  the  planning  commissions 
and  explained  and  justified  to  Area  residents  and  their 
organizations. 

(5)  Uphold  a  carefully  studied,  sound  fiscal  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  recommendations,  which  will 
be  established  for  local  areas  and  for  the  entire  BWA 
Area  in  the  manner  prescribed  on  page  3. 

This  outline  of  needed  citizen  activity  offers  no  picnic. 


But  no  one  has  yet  obtained  a  new  parkway  or  a  public 
beach  park  by  sitting  back  in  an  easy  chair  and  wishing 
for  one.  All  the  grumbling  in  Maryland  won't  relieve 
the  summer  Sunday  traffic  situation  on  the  Defense 
Highway.  There  always  ha^•e  been,  and  perhaps  always 
will  be  relatively  few  citizens  who  spend  much  of  their 
lives  working  actively  for  public  projects  with  little 
thought  of  any  personal  benefit.  We  can't  expect  that 
from  everybody.  But  we  can  try  to  inspire  in  every 
citizen  a  deep  conviction  that  a  general  Area  program 
and  detailed  community  planning  mean  definite  bene- 
fits to  himself  and  his  family,  and  progress  in  this  Mary- 
land Area  that  is  worth  some  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  on  his  part. 

2.  Recommendations  for  Legislation 

Needed  legislation  is  of  four  kinds: 

(1)  State  legislation  creating  or  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  local  planning  agencies,  in  the  territory  out- 
side the  three  cities. 

(2)  State  enabling  legislation  giving  cities,  counties 
and  communities  in  the  Area  power  to  supplement 
planning  agency  recommendations  by  local  laws. 

(3)  State  enabling  legislation  to  extend  the  powers 
of  State  and  local  administrative  departments. 

(4)  State  and  Federal  legislation  required  to  permit 
necessary  State  and  Federal  developmental  and  finan- 
cial sharing  in  Area  projects. 

Creation  of  local  planning  agencies  for  different  parts 
of  the  suburban  Area  is  an  essential  step  in  the  carrying 
on  of  planning  activity  outlined  here,  and  is  described 
in  a  following  section  of  this  report. 

State  enabling  legislation  for  planning  powers  for 
counties  and  communities  usually  consists  of  three  spe- 
cific powers: 

(1)  Authority  to  regulate  public  and  private  con- 
struction through  adoption  of  master  pla?is  for  the 
commtmity  or  county; 

(2)  Authority  to  regulate  private  development 
through  zoni7ig  plans  and  building  codes; 

(3)  Authority  to  protect  master  plans  through 
adoption  of  official  maps  whereon  are  indicated  reser- 
vation for  future  streets  to  which  all  new  construction 
must  conform,  and  within  which  no  building  con- 
struction is  permitted. 

The  technical  work  of  making  plans  and  drafting  reg- 
ulations is  done  by  the  planning  agency.    But  zoning  and 
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Figure  61.     Present  gaps  in  jurisdictions  of 

building  codes,  master  plans  and  official  maps,  must  be 
authorized  by  local  administrative  units,  and  all  en- 
forcement and  administration  must  be  handled  by  these 
units.  So  it  is  very  important  that  counties  and  com- 
miuiities  not  only  be  willing  but  able  to  back  up  the 
technical  work  of  the  planning  agencies  by  local  laws. 
The  enabling  legislation  authority  that  would  be  needed 
has  already  been  given  by  the  Acts  of  1933  to  all  Mary- 
land  counties  and   communities  except  a  group  of   12 


planning  agencies,   and  suggestions  for  filling  them. 

counties  including  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George's,  and 
Howard,  which  were  expressly  excluded  at  the  request  of 
their  respective  representatives.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  enabling  legislation  be  extended  to  all  counties  and 
towns  in  the  Area. 

There  are  numerous  points  at  which  local.  State,  and 
Federal  administrative  agencies  ^vill  be  concerned  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  planning  program.  For  some  of  these 
activities,  new  authority  or  action  by  the  State  Legis- 
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lature  will  be  needed.  For  instance,  the  motonvay  con- 
struction recommended  will  probably  need  a  grant  of 
specific  authority  to  the  State  Roads  Ckjmmission  for 
construction  of  parkways  and  freeways.  (See  Appendices 
page  60  for  a  sample  draft  of  legislation.)  Concerning 
the  Patuxent  forest  purchase  proposals,  the  enabling  leg- 
islation needed  will  depend  on  the  particular  acquisition 
methods  determined  by  more  detailed  study.  It  might 
require  a  grant  of  authority  by  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  outright  purchase,  or  it  might  only  re- 
quire approval  of  the  State's  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  Federal  purchase,  and 
State  lease  and  operation,  (as  prescribed  in  the  Fulmer 
Act,  included  in  the  Appendices) . 

State  park  purchase  powers  in  Maryland  are  adequate. 
Sufficient  appropriations  for  park  purchase  and  opera- 
tion, under  an  approved  budget  program  for  some  years 
in  advance,  are  inadequate  and  badly  needed.  Eventual 
reorganization  of  park  supervision  under  a  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  might  make  for  more  effective  operation  of 
an  increasing  number  of  State  parks. 

Money,  not  power,  is  the  need  of  the  State  Health 
Department,  which  knows  where  pollution  exists,  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  is  waiting  for  money  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  appropriate  agencies  for  completing  con- 
struction and  treatment  projects. 

'  The  final  major  question  needing  State  legislative 
action  is  authority  for  establishing  tax  procedures, 
"futurization  of  taxes"  for  open  space  and  fine  old 
buildings  that  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  similar 
public  purposes,  by  community  and  county  governments. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail  under 
Suburban  Growth  and  Parks.  Apparent  legal  difficulty 
in  applying  this  principle  at  present  is  admitted.  Yet  if 
the  public  is  convinced  that  the  ends  involved  are  worthy 
and  that  this  method  is  in  effect  a  reasonable  way  of  pro- 
tecting its  best  interests,  without  involving  any  or  un- 
due injury  to  private  property  rights,  legal  ingenuity 
should  be  able  to  work  out  an  application  of  this  tech- 
nique that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  courts. 

Federal  legislation  needed  is  of  two  types— (1)  for 
authorization  and  (2)  for  appropriation:  (1)  Penmis- 
sion  for  right-of-way  through  Federal  reservations  for 
State  constructed  or  maintained  motorways,  and  for 
forest,  recreation,  game  preserve  and  shooting  preserve 
projects;  (2)  money  for  grants  in  assistance  of  forest 
lands,  beach  parks,  motorways,  and  stream  valley  pur- 
chases, and  other  projects  in  Maryland  which  will  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Government 
might  construct  or  contribute  to  the  construction  of 
those   portions   of    the   Baltimore-Washington    Parkway 


which  fall  within  present  Federal  ownership.  It  might 
enact  another  law  similar  to  the  Capper-Cramton  Act, 
to  facilitate  protection  and  purchase  of  strip  parks  and 
public  beaches.  It  might  appropriate  additional  money 
under  the  Fulmer  Act  specifically  for  the  Patuxent  Forest 
purchase.  Just  what  fonn  Federal  legislation  and  contri- 
bution should  take  depends  on  the  budgeted  program 
adopted  by  the  planning  agencies  of  the  Area;  but  such 
a  program,  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  program  to 
local.  State  and  Federal  legislati^'e  bodies  should  be  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  de- 
scribed in  the  following  section. 

3.  Recommendations    for   Coordination   of   Planning 

Fig.  61  shows  the  areas  now  under  planning  guidance 
and  the  proposed  planning  agencies  and  extension  of 
jurisdiction  to  cover  the  entire  Area.  Congiess  has 
authorized  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs 
in  general;  Maryland  established  the  neighboring  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
in  suburban  Maryland  territory  outside  of  the  District; 
the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  have  urban  plan- 
ning commissions.  A  new  metropolitan  planning  com- 
mission is  recommended  to  be  established  for  the  sub- 
urban area  of  Baltimore,  to  plan  for  development  of  that 
portion  of  the  area  between  Baltimore  and  the  Patuxent 
botmdary  (extended  as  shoivn  on  Fig.  61)  of  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
A  new  Annapolis- Western  Shore  Planning  Commission 
should  serve  the  remainder  of  the  Area  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay. 

A  chart  (Fig.  62)  indicates  the  suggested  relationship 
of  these  planning  agencies.  It  appears  that  existing 
agencies  are  so  well  organized  and  have  such  records  of 
accomplishment  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  sub- 
tract from  their  powers.  Rather  their  powers  and  juris- 
diction should  be  extended  and  the  agencies  given  repre- 
sentation on  a  Coordinating  Committee  formed  to  facili- 
tate action  on  Area  objectives. 

This  Committee  should  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Area  planning  agencies  together  with  citizen 
representation.  It  should  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission,  and  receive  nec- 
essary support  in  the  appointment  of  a  consultant  and 
technical  director  who  would  serve  primarily  to  stimu- 
late and  coordinate  planning  activities,  with  a  staff 
formed  through  assistance  of  W.P.A.  or  loaned  from  the 
interested  agencies.  The  work  of  this  Committee  would 
in  no  sense  conflict  with  that  of  the  various  planning 
agencies,  but  would  facilitate  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
assist  in  effectuating  plans  among  the  planning  groups. 
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Figure  62.     Chart   of 

It  would  have  no  direct  dealing  with  State  or  District 
administrative  agencies.  Contacts  with  State  activities 
would  be  through  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission and  with  local  or  District  agencies,  through  the 
proper  local  planning  authorities.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  primarily  to  stimulate  and  co-ordinate  plan- 
ning activities  of  Area-wide  concern.  Properly  directed, 
and  -workiuCT  smoothlv,  such  a  Committee  would  soon 
command  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  every  planning 
group  within  the  area. 

In  reply  to  any  who  might  feel  that  such  a  Committee 
would  need  more  direct  authority  for  effective  work,  let 
it  be  suggested  that  the  results  of  its  activities  will  be 
measured  by  the  effectiveness  of  its  coordination  of  the 
work  of  various  agencies,  and  that  its  authority  will  come 
by  agreement,   as  its  usefulness   becomes   demonstrated. 

To  clarify  this  planning  set-up,  let  us  conclude  by 
summarizing  the  proposed  guidance  of  Area  develop- 
ment, which  is  complicated  to  describe  but  simple  in 
operation. 

(1)  All  the  intercity  Area  will  have  its  important 
local  planning  done  by  four  agencies.  The  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  a 
Baltimore  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  and 
an  Annapolis-Western  Shore  Planning  Commission. 

(2)  These  four  will  be  responsible  for  plans  Vhich 
will  be  administered  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions through  zoning,  subdivision  regulation,  master 
plans,  and  official  maps  of  towns  and  counties. 

(3)  Area-wide  planning,  and  contacts  with  other 
planning  agencies,  will  be  carried  on   through  a  co- 


Planning    Agencies. 

ordinating  committee  representing  these  four  and  ad- 
jacent planning  bodies. 

(4)  Area  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission,  for  transmittal 
to  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

4.  A  Fiscal  Program 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  proposed 
Coordinating  Committee  would  be  to  cooperate  with  the 
various  interested  Area  planning  and  administrative 
agencies  in  working  out  a  budgeted  fiscal  program  cov- 
ering a  definite  10-year  period.  Such  a  program  natural- 
ly would  have  to  be  based  on  detailed  studies  of  the 
generalized  projects  proposed  by  this  report. 

And  no^r  deliberations  on  this  general  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  BWA  Area  draw  to  a  close. '  Diagnosticians 
have  studied  the  history  of  the  case,  and  have  noted 
various  symptoms.  The  fact  that  the  patient  appears  in 
general  to  be  in  average  health  is  no  reason  for  over- 
looking certain  symptoms  which  if  not  properly  treated 
may  have  increasingly  serious  results.  This  clinic  has 
recommended  rather  definite  therapeutics  for  the  several 
constitutional  weaknesses.  It  is  now  up  to  the  patient 
to  decide  whether  he  will  have  his  deficiencies  corrected 
by  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  treatments,  and 
utilize  preventive  medicine  to  forestall  other  ailments, 
or  ^vhether  he  will  allow  his  system  to  be  undermined 
by  defects  which,  taking  their  natural  course  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  serious,  costly,  and  in  some  respects 
perhaps  even  fatal  consequences.  The  BWA  Area  is  too 
valued  a  member  of  the  family  circle  to  permit  yielding 
to  inertia. 
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APPENDICES 


POPULATION    DATA 


The  Area 

The  statistical  area  chosen  for  population  calculations 
is  shown  as  the  BWA  Area  on  many  of  the  maps,  and 
includes  the  cities  and  the  election  districts  listed  in  the 
accompanying  table  of  population  figures.  An  Area 
boundary  coinciding  with  election  district  boundaries 
was  chosen  to  simplify  calculation.  Because  the  em- 
phasis of  this  report  is  confined  to  the  area  between  the 
three  cities,  it  was  considered  that  the  population  esti- 
mates had  best  not  include  the  portion  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  lying  in  Virginia,  or  the  Balti- 
more metropolitan  area  lying  north  of  the  Patapsco 
River  along  Chesapeake  Bay.  While  this  omission  does 
not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  used,  later  popu- 
lation studies  should  probably  consider  the  size  and 
trends  of  the  entire  metropolitan  areas  of  the  two  cities, 
as  they  affect  the  BWA  Area  itself. 

The  Population  Figures 

The  report  does  not  attempt  to  project  population 
forecasts  very  far  into  the  future.  It  was  felt  that  such 
forecasts  have  more  validity  for  large  areas,  where 
natural  growth  is  much  more  important  than  migration, 
than  they  would  have  for  the  BWA  Area,  where  migra. 
tion  to  Baltimore  and  the  sudden  changes  in  popula- 
tion of  Washington  are  dependent  on  secondary  factors 
which  are  not  subject  to  mathematical  forecast.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1950  was  chosen  as  the  date  for  which  fairly 
reasonable  estimates  may  be  made.  Beyond  that  date 
the  national  curve  of  population  growth,  which  may  be 
followed  here,  indicates  a  steady  approach  to  a  stationary 
or  declining  population. 

Population  figures  for  dates  through  1930  were  taken 
from  U.  S.  Census  records.  Smooth  curves  were  plotted 
from  these  figures  and  projected  to  1950.  To  check  the 
accuracy  of  these,  estimates  were  made  for  1936,  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  1930  to  1950.  These  1936  esti- 
mates were  based  on  current  calculations  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Health,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission.  Applied  to  the  estimates  of 
growth  of  the  entire  BWA  Area,  they  show  a  rate  of 
growth  as  follows: 


Average 
Annual  Increase 

Percent 

1900  to  1910. 1.4     (Census    Records) 

1910  to   1920 2.0     (         "  "         ) 

1920  to   1930 1.5     (         "  "        ) 

1930  to  1936 2.1     (Estimated) 

1936  to  1950 1.1     (Forecast) 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  conservative  forecast,  and  agrees 
with  the  appearance  of  the  plotted  curve. 

As  a  further  check,  the  population  forecast  of  Balti- 
more, 950,000  in  1950,  corresponds  with  the  same  figure 
used  in  the  1934  Report  of  the  Advisory  Engineers  on 
Water  Supply  (which  itself  is  a  mean  of  various  mathe- 
matical forecasts)  and  is  less  by  500,000  than  the  average 
of  more  optimistic  calculations  made  by  various  city  de- 
partments and  private  companies  in  the  1920's.  Calcu- 
lation will  show  that  if  this  1950  figure  for  Baltimore  is 
accepted,  1,050,000  remains  to  be  divided  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  "non-urban"  (remaining) 
Area.  Washington's  estimated  6  year  growth  of  114,000 
people  makes  it  likely  that  at  least  100,000  people  will  be 
added  by  1950,  leaving  a  total  of  350,000  people  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Area  at  that  date.  It  must  be  realized, 
however,  that  changes  in  commuting  facilities  may  re- 
duce the  rate  of  growth  of  both  cities,  and  increase  the 
rate  in  the  non-urban  areas. 


The  Density  Figures 

As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  density  of  any  given 
suburb  is  difficult  to  standardize,  due  to  the  variety  of 
individual  conditions— topography,  institutions,  char- 
acter of  housing— that  may  be  encountered.  The  density 
estimates  used  in  the  report  were  calculated  from  the 
following  measurements: 

Place                       Area  in  Square  Miles            1930  Population  1930  Density 

(from  scaled  measure-  (Census  Records  and  per  square  mile 

ments)  Rand-McNally  Atlas) 

Catonsville                                   3.6                                    7,600  2,100 

Towson    2.1                                    2,074  1,000 

Hyattsville                                   1.2                                    5,193  4,330 

Rockville     .,                                 0.7                                   1,422  2,000 

Kensington                                0.56                                  948  1,700 

Laurel    0.96                                 2,532  2,600 

Developed  part  of 
Dist.    138— Montgomery 

County     6.0                                  13,000*  2,200 

*   13,377  was  the  entire  population  of  this  district  in   1930. 

From  these  rough  figures  it  seems  fair  to  take  2,000 
persons  per  square  mile  as  the  average  density  figure  for 
communities  in  the  suburban  Area.    This  checks  fairly 
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well  if  we  assume  a  figure  of  4  persons  per  family,  and 
only  about  one-third  of  the  gross  area  of  a  community 
devoted  to  privately-owned  and  occupied  lots.  Calcula- 
tions then  show  500  families  occupying  about  210  acres 
of  residential  property,  or  2.3  families  per  acre— about 
19,000  square  feet  per  family— including  vacant  land  held 
for  residential  use. 

Population  Distribution 

The  following  minor  Civil  Divisions,  in  addition  to 

Baltimore  City  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  compose 

what  has  been  selected  as  the  BWA  Area: 

Anne  Arundel  Co. — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6    (Annapolis),  7',  8,    (all  districts) 
Baltimore  Co.        —1,  2,  3,  9,  13,  14 
Howard  Co.  —1,  2,  S,  6 

Montgomery  Co.  —4,  S,  7,  8,  10,  13 

Prince  George's  Co.— 1,    2,    3,    6,    7,    10,     12,    13,     14,     15,     16,    17, 
18,   19,   20,   21. 
Total — 40  districts  (including  Annapolis) 

Annapolis  and 
Year  Baltimore         Washington         Non-Urban  Total 

1800   26,514  14,093  *     9,913  50,520 

1810    46,555  24,023  *  21,498  92,076 


62,738 

33,039 

*  33,083 

128,860 

80,620 

39,834 

•  44,668 

165,122 

102,313 

43,712 

*  56,253 

202.278 

169,054 

51,687 

•  67,838 

288.579 

212,418 

75,080 

79,424 

366,922 

267,354 

131,700 

84,450 

483,504 

332,313 

177,624 

111,691 

621,628 

434,439 

230,392 

99,663 

764,494 

508,957 

278,718 

123,177 

910,852 

558,485 

331,069 

148,916 

1,038,470 

733,826 

437,571 

134,693 

1,306,090 

804,874 

486,869 

204,418 

1,496,161 

845,000 

600,000 

268,000 

1,713,000 

950,000 

700,000 

350,000 

2,000,000 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

190O 

1910 

1920 

1930 
*1936 

*1950  

*  Estimates 


Farm  Population  Decrease 

Although  for  all  of  Maryland,  farm  population  in- 
creased 4.8  percent,  from  237,456  on  April  1,  1930,  to 
241,596  on  January  1,  1935— in  the  BWA  Aiea  Counties, 
there  was  a  net  decrease  of  1,725  in  farm  population,  or 
2.7  percent.' 

Farm  Population  1935  1930 

Anne    Arundel    Co .' 9,287  11,445 

Baltimore    Co 20,329  19,214 

Howard    Co 7,419  7,355 

IMontgomery    Co 11,546  11,317 

Prince    George's    Co 14,122  15,097 

62,703  64,428 

Data  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  The  Census 


SOIL    AND    MANUFACTURING    DATA 


Classification  of  Soils 

Satisfactory  Marginal  Submarginal 

percent  percent  percent 

Anne    Arundel    Co 46.8  6.0  47.2 

Baltimore    Co 81.2  6.1  12.7 

Howard     Co 86.5  5.9  7.6 

Montgomery     Co 82.2  8.2  9.6 

Prince  George's  Co. 57.6  5.6  36.8 

Data   from    Soils  Department,    University   of   Maryland,  School    of   Agriculture. 


Decrease  in  Farm  Acreage 


Anne    Arundel 

Baltimore    Co 

Howard     Co. 

Montgomery     Co 


Co. 


1900 
Acres 
206,967 
340,205 
146,039 
283,469 


Prince  George's  Co 255,006 


1910 
Acres 
208,245 
326,482 
149,052 
273,270 
240,036 


1920 
Acres 
179,135 
280,618 
142,400 
260,405 
228,723 


1930 
Acres 
138,315 
249,744 
128,837 
238,728 
207,459 


Decrease 
1910-1930 
percent 
33.17 
26.59 
11.77 
15.78 
21.71 


Manufacturing  Statistics,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
1899-1935 


Data   from  Maryland   State   Planning   Commission's  Report    on   Some  Desirable 
Adjustments  in  Rural  Land  Use   for  Maryland,  May,    1935. 


B. 

W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 


Year 
1899 
1899 
1904 
1904 
1909 
1909 
1919 
1919 
1929 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1933 
1933 
1935 
1935 


Value  of 

Products 

135,108,000 

16,426,000 
150,171,000 

18,359,000 
186,978,000 

25,289.000 
677,878,492 

67,639,522 
814,782,197 

88,972,885 
487.119,265 

79,458,089 
358,775,233 

61,284,125 
537,347,207 


Number  of 

Employees 

66,571 

6,155 
65,050 

6,299 
71,444 

7,707 
97,814 

8,640 
85,655 

9,752 
70,122 

8,658 
60,936 

7,969 
70,871 


Total 

Wages 

23,493,000 

3,023,000 
25,507,000 

3,658,000 
31,171,000 

4,989,000 
103,129,096 
12,955,438 
96,384,335 
15,512,711 
70,428,243 
14,062,328 
51,826,177 
11,185,041 
67,858,409 


Urban 

Population 

508,957 

278,718 


558,485 
331,069 
733,826 
437,571 
804,874 
486,869 


840,000 
600,000 


Data  from  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  and  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 


ZONING 


Zoning  of  Lowlands 

The  quotation  below  is  the  first  section  of  the  Wis- 
consin Zoning  Law,  Section  59.97,  Wisconsin  Statutes. 
The  part  in  italics  is  the  reference  to  the  zoning  of  low- 
lands. 

"The  county  board  of  any  county  may  by  ordinance 
regulate,  restrict  and  determine  the  areas  within  which 
agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation  may  be  conducted, 
the  location  of  roads,  schools,  trades  and  industries, 
the  location,  height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and  size 


of  buildings  and  other  structures,  the  percentage  of  lot 
which  may  be  occupied,  size  of  yards,  courts,  and  other 
open  spaces,  the  density  and  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  location  of  buildings  designed  for  speci- 
fied uses,  and  establish  districts  of  such  number,  shape 
and  area,  and  may  also  establish  set-back  building 
lines,  and  may  further  regulate^  restrict,  and  determine 
the  areas  along  natural  water  courses,  channels, 
streams,  arid  creeks  in  which  trades  and  industries,  and 
the  location  of  buildings  for  specified  uses  may  be  pro- 
hibited, and  may  adopt  an  official  map  which  shall 
show    thereon    the    natural    water    courses,    channels. 
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stream  and  creeks  which  may  he  restricted,  outside  the 
limits  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities,  as  such  county 
board  may  deem  best  suited  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

*  *  *  provided,  however,  that  the  said  county  board 
shall,  before  it  adopts  stich  ordinance  or  ordinances, 
submit  the  same  to  the  town  board  or  town  boards  of 
the  town  or  towns  in  which  may  be  situated  any  lands 
affected  by  such  ordinance,  and  thereupon  obtain  the 
approval  of  said  town  board  or  town  boards,  so  far 
as  the  same  affect  the  lands  in  such  town  or  towns. 

Freeways 

The  following  definitions  have  been  taken  from  the 
Zoning  Roundtable,  edited  by  E.  M.  Bassett,  Consultant, 
as  found  on  page  138  of  the  July,  1933  issue  of  CITY 
PLANNING  magazine. 

"A  highway  is  a  strip  of  public  land  devoted  to 
movement,  over  which  the  abutting  owner  has  a  right 
to  light,  air,  and  access." 

"A  parkway  is  a  strip  of  public  land  devoted  to  recre- 
ation, over  which  the  abutting  owner  has  no  right  of 
light,  air,  or  access." 

"A  freeway  is  a  strip  of  public  land  devoted  to  move- 
ment, over  which  the  abutting  owner  has  no  right  of 
light,  air,  or  access." 

The  following  is  a  tentative  draft  prepared  by  the 
late  Robert  Whitten,  Consultant  to  the  New  York  State 
Planning  Commission,  for  a  clause  authorizing  establish- 
ment  of  freeways: 

"Any  state,  county  or  town  highway  or  road  may  be 
designated  as  a  freeway  at  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
laying  out,  opening,   widening,   straightening,   recon- 


struction or  relocation.  Such  freeway  shall  be  de- 
signed and  operated  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  safe  and  uninterrupted  movement  of 
through  traffic.  The  owners  of  abutting  lands  shall 
obtain  no  easement  of  light,  air  or  access  over  such 
freeway  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  property  abuts 
upon  such  freeway.  The  authority  acquiring  the  land 
for  such  freeway  may,  however,  consent  in  a  specific 
case  to  the  reservation  of  a  limited  easement  for  access 
or  crossing.  Where  an  existing  highway  has  been 
designated  as  or  included  within  a  freeway,  existing 
easements  of  access  may  be  extinguished  by  purchase 
or  by  taking  under  eminent  domain.  Access  to  such 
freeway  from  any  existing  highway,  road  or  street  may 
be  regulated  and  restricted.  Access  to  such  freeway 
from  any  new  highway,  road  or  street  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  authority  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  such  freeway." 

Population  Density  Zoning 

The  form  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  is  as  follows: 

"Section    14.     Housing  Density.     A.  Area  of   Lot.    ■ 
For  buildings  hereafter  erected,  the  minimum  lot  area 
for  each  building  together  with  the  accessory  buildings 
appurtenant  thereto  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  In  a  residence  A  district,  2  acres; 

(2)  In  a  residence  B  district,  1  acre; 

(3)  In  a  residence  C  district,  10,000  square  feet; 

(4)  In  a  residence  CI   district,  7,200  square  feet." 
Only  single  family  dwellings  are  allowed  in  the  above 

districts. 


LEGISLATION 


FULMER  ACT 

(Public— No.  395— 74th  Congress) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  acquisition,  development,  and  proper  administra- 
tion and  management  of  State  forests  and  of  insuring  coordinated 
effort  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
national  program  of  forest  land  management,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
appropriate  officials  of  anj'  State  or  States  for  acquiring  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  such  forest  lands 
within  the  cooperating  State  as  in  his  judgment  the  State  is  adequately 
prepared  to  administer,  develop  and  manage  as  State  forests  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  with  such  other  terms 
not  inconsistent  therewith  as  he  shall  prescribe,  such  acquisition  to 
include  the  mapping,  examination,  appraisal,  and  surveying  of  such 
lands  and  the  doing  of  all  things  necessary'  to  perfect  title  thereto  in 
the  United  States;  Provided,  That,  since  it  is  the  declared  policy  of 
Congress  to  maintain  and,  where  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  ex- 
tend the  national  forest  system,  nothing  herein  shall  be  constructed 
to  modify,  limit,   or  change  in   any   manner  whatsoever  the    future 


ownership  and  administration  by  the  United  States  of  existing  na- 
tional forests  and  related  facilities,  or  hereafter  to  restrict  or  prevent 
their  extension  through  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of 
additional  lands  for  any  national  forest  purpose:  Provided  further, 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  or  repeal  any  legislation 
authorizing  land  exchanges  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  private 
lands  acquired  by  exchange  within  the  limits  of  any  area  subject  to 
a  cooperative  agreement  of  the  character  herein  authorized  shall  here- 
after be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  No  cooperative  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  or  con- 
tinued in  force  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  any  land  acquired 
hereunder  turned  over  to  the  cooperating  State  for  administration, 
development,  and  management  unless  the  State  concerned,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  benefits  extended  to  it  thereunder,  complies  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  and  requirements  which  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
every  such  agreement: 

(-a)  In  order  to  reduce  the  need  for  pubhc  expenditures  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  which  may  be  brought  into  public  ownership 
through  the  enforcement  of  appropriate  tax  delinquency  laws,  and 
by  bringing  about  the  handling  of  such  lands  upon  a  sound  social 
and  economic  basis,  to  terminate  a  system  of  indeterminate  and  un- 
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sound  ownership  injurious  to  the  private  and  public  interest  alike, 
no  additional  lands  shall  be  acquired  %vithin  any  State  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1942,  unless  the  State  concerned 
has  prior  thereto  provided  by  law  for  the  reversion  of  title  to  the  State 
or  a  political  unit  thereof  of  tax-delinquent  lands  and  for  blocking 
into  State  or  other  public  forests  the  areas  which  are  more  suitable 
for  pubUc  than  private  ownership,  and  which  in  the  public  interest 
should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  production  of  timber  crops  and/or 
the  maintenance  of  forests  for  watershed  protection,  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  law;  Provided,  That  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act  prior  to  June  30,  1942,  preference  will  be  given  to  States  apply- 
ing for  cooperation  hereunder  which  provide  by  law  for  such  re- 
version of  title  under  tax  delinquency  laws. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  a  stable  and  efficient  organization  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  lands  acquired  under  this  Act, 
the  State  shall  provide  for  the  employment  of  a  State  Forester,  who 
shall  be  a  trained  Forester  of  recognized  standing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  each  cooperating  State  shall  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  plan 
defining  forest  areas  within  the  State  which  can  be  most  effectively 
and  economically  administered  by  said  State,  which  plan  shall  con- 
stitute part  of  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  concerned:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  held 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  later  agreeing  with  the 
proper  State  authorities  to  desirable  modifications  in  such  plan. 

(d)  No  payment  of  Federal  funds  shall  be  made  for  land  selected 
for  purchase  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  until  such  proposed 
purchase  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  created  by  Section  4  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved  March    1,   1911    (36   Stat.   9661;   U.S.C,  title   16,  sec.  513). 

(e)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of 
any  available  money  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  any  State,  county,  and/or  town  taxes,  exclusive  of  penalties, 
due  or  accrued  on  any  forest  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  donations  from  the  owners  thereof  and  which  lands  are  to  be 
included  in  a  State  or  other  public  forest  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  The  State  shall  prepare  such  standards  of  forest  administration 
development  and  management  as  are  necessary  to  insure  maximum 
feasible  utility  fsr  timber  production  and  watershed  protection,  and 
are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  apply  the 
same  to  lands  acquired  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(g)  That  with  the  exception  of  such  Federal  expenditures  as  may 
be  made  for  unemployment  relief,  the  State  shall  pay  without  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  the  entire  future  cost  of  ad- 
ministering, developing  and  managing  all  forest  lands  acquired  and 
over  which  it  has  been  given  jurisdiction  under  this  Act. 

(h)  During  the  period  any  cooperative  agreement  made  under 
this  Act  remains  in  force,  one-half  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  all 
lands  covered  by  said  agreement  and  to  which  the  United  States  holds 
title  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  United  States  and  covered  into 
the  Treasury.  AW  such  payments  shall  be  credited  to  the  purchase 
price  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  sum  expended  by  the  United 
States  in  acquiring  said  lands.  Upon  payments  of  the  full  purchase 
price,  either  as  herein  provided  or  otherwise,  title  to  said  lands  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  and  incur 
such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  such  transfer. 

(i)  Upon  the  request  of  the  State  concerned,  any  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  of  -Agriculture  may,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  after  due 
notice  given  the  State  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing  by  said  Com- 
mission, terminate  any  such  agreement  for  violations  of  its  terms 
and/or  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  such  agreement  is  terminated, 
the  United  States  shall  reimburse  the  State  for  so  much  of  the  State 
funds  as  have  been  expended  in  the  administration,  development,  and 
management  of  the  lands  involved  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  decide  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

(j)  The  State  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  such 
annual  periodic,  or  special  reports  as  he  may  require  respecting  the 
State's   c'^'erations  under  its  agreement  with  him. 

(k)  When  a  State  or  political  unit  thereof  acquires  under  tax  de- 
linquency laws  title  to  forest  lands  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  which  lands  are  included  within  a  State  or  other  public  forest, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government 
m3y  contribute  annually  out  of  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
.\ct  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  administering,  developing,  and 
managing  said  lands. 


Section  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  or  sums  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  §5,000,000,  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  appropriate. 

Approved,  August  29,  1935. 

CAPPER-CIL\MTON  ACT 

(Public-No.  284-7 1st  Congi-ess) 

An  Act  for  the  acquisition,  establishment  and  development  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  along  the  Potomac  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  Fort  Washington  to  the  Great  Falls,  and  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  requisite  to  the  comprehensive 
park,  parkway,  and  playground  svstem  of  the  National  Capital. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN 
CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  acquiring  and  developing,  except  as  in  this  section  other- 
wise provided,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1924,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  a  comprehensive  development 
of  the  park  and  playground  system  of  the  National  Capital,"  as 
amended,  such  lands  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  park  and  parkway  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  in  the  environs  of  Washington.  Such  funds  shall  be 
appropriated  as  required  for  the  expeditious,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient development  and  completion  of  the  following  projects: 

(a)  For  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  to  include 
the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  and  adjacent  lands,  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  a  point  above  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Virginia  side,  except  within 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  from  Fort  Washington  to  a  similar  point 
above  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Maryland  side  except  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  including  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  Gorge  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
the  preservation  of  the  historic  Patowmack  Canal,  and  the  acquisition 
of  that  portion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  below  Point  of 
Rocks,  57,500,000;  PROVIDED,  That  the  acquisition  of  any  land 
in  the  Potomac  River  Valley  for  park  purposes  shall  not  debar  or 
limit,  or  abridge  its  use  for  such  works  as  Congress  may  in  the  future 
authorize  for  the  improvement  and  the  extension  of  navigation,  in- 
cluding the  connecting  of  the  upper  Potomac  River  with  the  Ohio 
River,  or  for  flood  control  or  irrigation  or  drainage,  or  for  the  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  power.  The  title  to  the  lands  acquired 
hereunder  shall  vest  in  the  tjnited  States,  and  said  lands,  including 
the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  authorized  by  the  Act  approved 
May  23,  1928,  upon  its  completion,  shall  be  maintained  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of 
the  National  Capital,  who  shall  exercise  all  the  authority,  power,  and 
duties  with  respect  to  lands  acquired  under  this  section  as  are  con- 
ferred upon  him  within  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  26,  1925 ;  and  said  director  is  authorized  to  incur 
such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  and 
maintenance  of  said  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  from 
time  to  time  granted  therefore  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized.  The  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  is  authorized  to  occupy  such 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  said  parkway  and  to  accept  the  dona- 
tions to  the  United  States  of  any  other  lands  deemed  desirable  for 
inclusion  in  said  parkway.  As  to  any  lands  in  Maryland  or  Virginia 
along  or  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  within  the  proposed 
limits  of  the  parkway  that  would  involve  great  expense  for  their  ac- 
quisition and  are  held  by  said  commission  not  to  be  essential  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  project,  the  acquisition  of  said  lands  shall 
not  be  required,  upon  a  finding  of  the  commission  to  that  effect.  Said 
parkway  shall  include  a  highway  from  Fort  Washington  to  the  Great 
Falls  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  and  a  free  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  at  or  near  Great  Falls  and  necessary  approaches  to  said 
bridge ;  PROVIDED,  That  no  money  shall  be  expended  by  the  United 
States  for  land  for  any  unit  of  this  project  until  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  shall  have  received  definite  commit- 
ments from  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  or  from  other  responsible  sources  for  one-half  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  lands  in  its  judgment  necessary  for  such  unit  of 
said  project  deemed  by  said  commission  sufficiently  complete,  other 
than  lands  now  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  donated  to  the 
United  States:  PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  no  money  shall  be  ex- 
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pended  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  said  highway  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  except  as  part  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program;  PROVIDED,  That  in  the  discretion  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  upon  agreement  duly 
entered  into  by  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  or  any  pohtical 
sulxlivision  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United  States  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, it  may  advance  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  and  the  construction  of  said  roads  in  any 
such  unit  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  such  agreement  providing  for 
reimbursement  to  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
cost  thereof  without  interest  within  not  more  than  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  any  such  expenditure.  The  appropriation  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  advance,  in  addition  to  the  contribution  by  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  authorized  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(b)  For  the  extension  of  Rock  Creek  Park  into  Maryland  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  ]Man,land  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  for  the  preservation  of  the  flow  of  water  in 
Rock  Creek,  for  the  extension  of  the  Anacostia  Park  system  up  the 
valley  of  the  Anacostia  River,  Indian  Creek,  the  Northwest  Branch, 
and  Sligo  Creek,  and  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
up  the  valley  of  Cabin  John  Creek,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  $1,500,000: 
PRO\TDED,  That  no  appropriation  authorized  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  until  a  suitable  agreement  is  entered 
into  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  as  to  sewage  disposal 
and  storm  water  flow:  PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  no  money  shall 
be  contributed  by  the  United  States  for  any  unit  of  such  extensions 
until  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  shall  have 
received  definite  commitments  from  the  Maryland  National  Capitol 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  for  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing such  unit  of  said  extensions  deemed  by  said  commission  suffi- 
ciently complete,  other  than  lands  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  donated  to  the  United  States:  PROVIDED  FURTHER, 
That  in  the  discretion  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  upon  agreement  duly  entered  into  with  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  may  advance  the  full  amount 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  required  for 
such  extension  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  such  advance,  exclusive 
of  said  contribution  of  $1,500,000  by  the  United  States,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,  the  appropriation  of  which  amount  from  funds  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated  is 
hereby  authorized,  such  agreement  providing  for  reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  of  such  advance,  exclusive  of  said  Federal  contri- 
bution, without  interest  within  not  more  than  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  any  such  expenditure.  The  title  to  the  lands  acquired  here- 
under shall  vest  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  development  and  ad- 
ministration thereof  shall  be  under  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  The 
United  States  is  not  to  share  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  roads  in 
the  areas  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  except  if  and  as  Federal-aid 


highways. 

Section  2.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  any  lands  in  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  such 
acquisition  shall  be  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1S88  (U.S.C,  p.  1302,  sec.  257).  No  payment  shall 
be  made  for  any  such  lands  until  the  title  thereto  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney   General  of  the   United  States. 

Section  3.  Whenever  the  use  of  the  Forts  Washington,  Foote,  and 
Hunt,  or  either  of  them,  is  no  longer  deemed  necessary  for  mihtary 
purposes  they  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Public  Parks  of  the  National  Capital,  without  cost,  for  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance  as  a  part  of  the  said  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway. 

Section  4.  There  is  hereby  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $16,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  acquiring  of  such  lands  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  are  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  suitable  development  of  the 
National  Capital  park,  parkway,  and  playground  system,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  June  6,  1924,  as  amended, 
except  as  in  this  section  otherwise  provided.  Such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1931  and  thereafter  as  required  for  the 
expeditious,  economical  and  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  from  any 
funds  in  the  Treasurj'  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
follows,  to  wit:  $1,000,000  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1931;  and  ._ 
$1,000,000  on  the  30th  day  of  June  each  year  thereafter  until  the  | 
full  amount  expended  hereunder  is  reimbursed  without  interest.  The  i 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  shall,  before  pur- 
chasing any  lands  hereunder  for  playground,  recreation  center,  com- 
munity center,  and  similar  municipal  purposes,  request  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  report  thereon.  Said 
commission  is  authorized  to  accept  the  donation  to  the  United  States 
of  any  lands  deemed  desirable  for  inclusion  in  said  park,  parkway, 
and  playground  system,  and  the  donation  of  any  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  lands  under  this  Act. 

Section  S.  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter  or  amend  this  Act  is 
hereby  reserved. 

Sectfion  6.  Section  4  of  Public  Act  297  of  the  Seventieth  Congress, 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Great  Falls  Bridge  Company,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  at  or  near  Great  Falls,"  approved  April 
21,  1928,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said 
section  the  following: 

"PROVIDED,  That  after  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way is  established  and  the  lands  necessary  for  such  parkway  at  and 
near  Great  Falls  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  may  at  any  time  acquire  and  take  over  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  such  bridge,  its  approaches  and  approach  roads,  and  any 
interest  in  real  property  necessary  therefore,  by  purchase  or  by  con- 
demnation, paying  therefore  not  more  than  the  cost  of  said  bridge 
and  its  approaches  and  approach  roads,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  section  6  of  this  Act  plus  10  per  centum." 

Approved  May  29,   1930. 


LETTERS      OF      COMMENDATION 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  AND  PLANNING 

COMMISSION 

Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
June  30,  1937 
Mr.  Abel  Wolman,  Chairman, 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission, 
Baltimore,   Maryland 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wolman: 

During  the  past  two  years  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  has  been  privileged  to  cooperate  on  the  surveys  and 
studies  initiated  by  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  concern- 
ing the  resources  and  development  of  the  area  between  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Annapolis.  This  Commission  is  gratified  that  these 
preliminary  studies  have  been  completed  and  that  the  report  is  soon 
to  be  published. 

The  interest  of  Washington,  the  National  Capital,  m  the  destiny  of 
this  inter-city  area  is  increasingly  important,  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
District   of   Columbia  are   fixed,   and    the   territory   remaining  unde- 


veloped is  limited.  Modern  Washington  in  reality  extends  far  beyond 
the  District  Line,  and  exerts  a  strong  influence  over  the  develop- 
ment of  adjoining  Maryland  Counties  half-way  to  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis. 

Congress  recognized  this  situation  when  it  created  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  in  1926,  charging  the  Com- 
mission with  the  duty  of  developing  and  maintaining  a  comprehen- 
sive, consistent  and  coordinated  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
its  environs.  Obviously,  this  duty  must  be  borne  mutually  with 
Maryland  agencies  having  immediate  and  responsible  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  adjoining  the  National  Capital. 

The  recommendation  in  the  report  for  the  establishment  of  a  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission,  to  assume  responsibility  for  coordinating  area-wide 
planning  proposals,  appears  to  this  Commission  to  be  an  admirable 
means  whereby  this  Commission  and  the  other  agencies  represented 
on  the  Committee  could  most  satisfactorily  work  out  their  common 
interests,  problems  and  responsibilities. 

This  Commission  has  approved  in  principle  the  preliminary  general 
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land  use  plan  accompanying  the  Baltimore-Washington-AnnapoUs 
Area  Report.  Although  the  Commission  has  not  studied  in  detail  all 
of  the  specific  proposals  made,  nor  the  questions  involved  in  financ- 
ing, it  believes  that  the  report  shows  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
cooperative  action  as  a  necessary  basis  for  more  specific  plans  in- 
volving the  human  occupancy  and  use  of  this  inter-city  area,  par- 
ticularly by  the  metropolitan  populations  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Unless  guided  by  some  comprehensive  plan  providing  for  such  vital 
functions  as  the  efficient  circulation  of  traffic  by  highway  and  park- 
way, for  the  control  of  land  uses  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  for  the  recreational  opportunities  to  be  obtained  with 
large  parks,  public  forests  and  beaches,  present  influences  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  no-man's  land  of  an  area  which  now  has  no  other 
destiny.  Very  truly  yours, 

Frederic   A.    Delano,    Chairman. 

UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTiMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Mr.  E.  S.  Draper,  Consultant 

Maryland  State   Planning   Commission 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Dear  Mr.  Draper: 

A  specific  request  was  made  that  a  general  statement  indicating 
the  desirabihty  of  the  creation  of  a  demonstration  forest  area  within 
the  BWA  Area  be  prepared  by  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  a  more  detailed 
sur\'ey,  which  would  permit  locating  more  exact  boundaries  and  in- 
dicating more  exact  land  values,  expected  purchase  prices,  etc. 

A  representative  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  and  of  State  Forester 
Besley's  organization  have  made  an  extensive  reconnaisance  of  the 
project  area  and  have  selected  a  potential  demonstration  forest  man- 
agement unit  which  is  deemed  to  be  of  primary  value  for  the  raising 
of  forest  crops  and  allied  uses.  The  selected  area  has  been  chosen 
in  order  to  include  areas  primarily  valuable  for  timber  growing, 
thereby  necessitating  the  deletion  of  areas  with  a  larger  percent  of 
farm  or  cleared  land,  and  those  with  a  primary  value  for  recreation 
or  other  use. 

The  proposed  forest  management  unit  might  well  be  extended  to 
the  north  by  including  an  area  with  a  slightly  increased  percentage 
of  cleared,  or  so-called  farming  land;  and  it  might  be  extended  to  the 
east  by  including  a  greater  percent  of  farming  land  and  land  of 
primary  value  for  recreational  development.  Following  an  intensive 
examination  of  this  entire  area,  the  problem  relative  to  the  adding  of 
areas  with  possibly  more  cleared  land  or  with  relatively  high  recrea- 
tional value  may  be  given  special  consideration. 

The  area  is  subject  to  severe  erosion  on  the  upper  slopes.  Run-off 
is  rapid,  with  the  smaller  streams  subject  to  overflow.  The  forested 
portion  of  the  area  has  been  repeateclly  cut  over,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered small  areas  of  merchantable  timber  remaining  in  the  swamps 
along  the  rivers. 

The  inhabited  farms  within  the  proposed  area  are  occupied  largely 
by  owners  who  work  in  nearby  cities  or  are  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing.  Many  of  these  families  farm  their  own  land  only  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  to  supplement  their   meager  income. 

State  Forester  Besley  of  Maryland  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
recommendations  as  to  the  location,  and  the  most  desirable  and 
valuable  utilization  of  the  proposed  area.  He  is  favorable  to  the 
selection  of  the  area  as  a  State  forest  providing  finances  can  be  ar- 
ranged. If  this  proves  to  be  impossible,  the  Forest  Service  will  be 
glad  to  consider  the  area  as  a  National  Forest  providing  the  neces- 
sary enabling  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Bell  of  the  Biological  Survey  stated  that  he  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  creation  of  the  proposed  demonstration  forest  manage- 
ment area  and  in  the  event  the  plan  materializes,  would  like  to  ob- 
tain control  of  a  one-half  mile  wide  strip,  adjacent  to  the  Experi- 
mental and  Research  Refuge  portion  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  Area. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Shoemaker  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  formerly 
Land  Planning  Consultant  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
for  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Board,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  values  of  the  land  within  the  proposed  area,  stated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  area  possesses  soil  classified  as  suitable  for 
general  farming  development  and  use,  but  that  this  soil  occurs  on  rela- 
tively steep  shores  and  erodes  easily.  In  his  opinion  this  area  should 
not  be  cultivated  or  utilized  for  general  farm  crop  use,  due  to  the 
rugged  topography  and  resultant  injurious  erosion  when  cultivated. 
A  forest  cover  on  this  area  would  prevent  erosion  and  would  utilize 


fully  the  soil  productivity  through  the  growing  of  excellent  crops  of 
valuable  timber.  The  remaining  half  of  the  area,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Shoemaker,  possesses  in  general  a  soil  distinctly  submarginal  for 
utilization  in  successful  farming  operations.  The  few  patches  of 
good  soil  within  this  portion  of  the  area  occur  as  isolated  islands. 
Mr.  Shoemaker  felt  that  the  proposed  project  was  very  desirable  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  demonstration  forest  on  the  proposed 
area  would  provide  the  best  permanent  utilization  of  the  recom- 
mended area  as  a  whole. 

It  is  needless  to  assure  you  that  both  the  State  and  Federal  Forest 
Services  are  keenly  interested  in  the  proposed  development  of  the 
area  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  proposed  demonstration  forest  manage- 
ment area  in  particular.  This  office  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  you 
on  this  project. 

As   you   were   informed   at    the   conference   on    December   23,    the 
Forest  Service  has  no  funds  with  which  to  purchase  this  area,  or  in 
fact  to  undertake  the  intensive  examination  and  other  detailed  work 
necessary  in  the  land  acquisition  program.    Means  and  methods  for 
financing  the  project  is  an   all  important  question  to  which  we  do 
not  have  the  answer  and  have  not  discussed  this  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  belief  that,  at  this  time,  you  only  wish  a  general  statement 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  project  from  a  forestry  standpoint. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(signed) 
E.  W.  Tinker, 

Acting  Chief,  Forest  Service 

HEADQUARTERS  THIRD  CORPS  AREA 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
Office  of  the  Third  Corps  Area  Commander 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


March  1,  1937 


Mr.  Abel  Wolm.\n,  Chairman 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Dear  Mr.  Wolman: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Leonard,  Planning  Technician,  recently  visited  this  head- 
quarters and  exhibited  a  general  and  diagrammatic  blue  print  of  the 
proposed  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 

The  proposed  location,  crossing  the  northern  edge  of  the  Fort 
George  B.  Meade  Military  Reservation,  connecting  with  the  existing 
road  net,  will  be  a  material  aid  to  the  National  Defense  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore-Annapolis area. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  J.  BOWLEY, 

Major  General,  U.  S.  Army 
Commanding. 

UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

National  Park  Service 
Washington 

Mr.  Earl  S.  Draper,  February  26,  1937 

Consultant  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
Baltimore- Washington-Annapolis   Area 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Draper: 

I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  information  regarding 
the  Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  study,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dill 
and  Leonard  of  your  Committee  and  Mr.  Jeffers  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  in  a  recent  conference  held 
in  the  Bond  Building.  Messrs.  Evison,  IJursley  and  Nicolet  from  the 
Regional  Office  were  present  at  the  conference. 

The  report  which  your  Committee  plans  to  publish  \vill  be  very 
valuable  in  our  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreational  Area  study.  The 
preliminary  plans  displayed  at  the  conference  appeared  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  feasible,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  information  in 
the  final  report  to  assist  us  in  our  recreation  study  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  region. 

I  hope  that  the  work  of  your  Committee  and  the  work  which  we 
are  carrying  forward  will  continue  to  be  closely  coordinated  as  this 
preliminary  conference  indicates.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Service  can 
reciprocate  by  assisting  wherever  possible  in  the  preparation  of  your 
report,  and  I  extend  to  you  all  the  cooperation  possible  insofar  as  our 
authority  will  allow.  Sincerely  yours, 

Conrad  L.  Wirth, 

Assistant  Director. 
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